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All Lovers of Harmony. 
Rinceſs. of Order, whoſe eternal Arms 
Puts Chaos into Concord, by whoſe charms 
The Cherubims in Anthems clear and even 
Create a Conſort for the King of heaven > _ 
| Inſpire me with thy Magick, that my Numbers 
May rock che never-ſlzeping Soul in ſlumbers : = 
Tue up my LIRE, that when 1 fg thy merits 
My ſubdivided Notes may ſprinkle ſpirits 
Into my Auditory, whilſt their fears 
Sugpeſt their Souls are fallying through their Ears. 
What Tropes I can thy gloty reach, 
That art thy ſelf the 8 of all pech? 
Miſterious MU ST CK ! He that doth thee right 
Muſt ſhew thy Excellence by thine own Light : 
Thy Purity muſt teach us how to praiſe; 
As men ſeek out the Sun with his own rays. 
What Creature that hath being, life or ſenſe, 
But wears the Badges of thine influence? _ 
M USTCK is Harmony, whoſe copious bounds 
Is not confined only unto Sounds ; ©- Hex 
"Tis the eyes object, for (without Extortion) 
It comprehends all things that have propcrtion. 
MU SICK is Concord, and doth bold alluſion 
With every thing that doth oppoſe confuſion. 
In comely Architecture it may be 
Known by the name of Uniformity ; 
Where Pyramids to Pyramids relate, 
1 the — 1 configurate; 
perfectly preportion d Creatures we 
Accept it * title S TMMETR IE: 
When many men for ſome defgn convent, 
And all concentre, it is call'd — 


- 
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In the Kings Crown of new Feru alem 
They ſing continually ;, the . 
ntermiſſon. 


Where mutual hearts in Sympathy do move, 


Some few embrace it by the name of LOVE: 
But where the Soul and Body do agree 
To ſerve their God, it is DIV INITIE : : 
In all Melodious Compoſitious we | | 
Declare and know it to be STMPHOMNTE; 
Where all the Parts in Complication roll. 
And every one contributes to the whole. 
He that can Sett and Humour Notes aright, - - 
Will move the Soul to Sorrow, to delight, 

To Courage, Courtefie, to conſolation, 

To Love, to Gravity, to Contemplation ; | 
It hath been known (by its magnatick motion) 
To raiſe Repentance, and advance devotion, _ 
It 7orks on all the Faculties, and wþy ? 
The very Soul it {elf is T BY FO” 
MUSICK lit is the breath of Second Birth, 
The Saints employment and the Angels marth ,, 
The Rbetorick of Seraphims ʒ a Gem 


— 
” 
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Muſt needs infer. there is 0 

T hear, ſome Men hate Muſick ; Let them ſhow 
In holy Writ what 155 the Angels do:: 
Then thoſe that do deſpiſe ſuch ſacred Mirth 
Are neither fit for Heaven nor for Earth. 
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W Have always been of Opinion, that if a 
Aan had made any Diſcovery, by which an 
Art or Science might be learnt, with leſs 
expence of Time and Travel, he was obliged in 
common Duty, to communicate the Knowledge 
thereof to others, This is the chief (if not 
only) motive which hath begot this little 
Treatiſe. e enen PAK GU ENG 
And oy IT know a Man can ſcarcely write 
upon any Subject of this Nature, but the Sub- 
Stance will be the ſame in effect which hath been 
taught before; yet thus much I may affirm ;; 
that the Method is New; and (as I hope) both 
plain and eafie : and ſome things alſo, are ex- 
plicated, which I have not ſeen mentioned in 
any former Author. W. | 
I mui acknowledge, I have taken ſome Par- 
cels out a Book ] formerly publiſÞd, to make of 
up this Compendium: But I hope it is uc 
Theft to make uſe of ones own ; This being in- 
tended for ſuch as have no occafion to uſe the 
other. Alſo, the Firſt Part of this Book 
was Printed by it ſelf, upon a particular occa- 


| fion + But with intention and intimation of ad- 


. were ready for the Preſs. 


: ſatisfied with my Method, in teaching the 


are bef# eſtabliſped in plain Counterpoint ; 


Diſcourſe of Greater and Leſſer Semitones, 


ſuch things, yet others (JI doubt not) will be 


promote or facilitate the Art of Muſick (of 
which I profeſs my ſelf a zealous Lover) 1 have 


The Preface, | 


" 


ding the other Parts thereto, ſo. ſoon as they 
Every Man is pleaſed with his own Concep= 

tions : but no Man can deliver that which 

ſhall pleaſe all Men. Some perbaps will be diſ- 


6a > BEES. a. ans cats mois 


Principles of Compoſition, the Uſe of Diſ- 
cords, and Figurate Deſcant, in three diſt inf? 
Diſcourſes, which others commonly teach toge= 
ther, promiſcuouſly : But, I am'clearly of Opi- 
nion, that the Principles of Compoſition 


. 


And the Uſe of Diſcords muſt be known, le- 
fore Figurate Deſcant can be formed. = 
Others may object, That I fill up ſeveral Pa- 
ges with things Superfluous; as namely, my 


and my ſhewing that all the Concords, and 
ether Intervals f Muſick, ariſe from the Di- 
viſion of a Line or String into equal Parts; 
which are not the Concern of Practical Muſick, 
"Tis Granted : But my Demonſtrations of them 
are Practical; and, though ſome do not regard 


" wg 2 „„ lb tha. 


both ſatisfied and delighted with the Know- 
ledge of them. X ene ax 1h 
if this which I now exhibit ſhall any way 


obtained the Scope of my deſires, and the end 
of my endeavours, Or, if any Man: elſe, by 


my 


' The Preface. 

my Example, ſhall kudeavour to render it yet 
ow — 210 I heartily wiſh, I ſhall be dad 
that I gave ſome occaſfon thereof. There is no 
danger of e inta contempt upon that 
accopwpt +. The better it is knows aud under- 
flood, the more it will be valued and eſteemed : 
And thoſe that are moit Skilful, may ftill find 


ve occaſions (if they pleaſe) to improve their 


D. e 
Iwill not detain you too lang in my Preface; 
only, let me deſire you, Firit, to read over 
the whole Diſcourſe, that you may: kzow, the 
Defigy of it. Next, when you begin, where you 
baue occaſcon for Inſtruftion, (if you deſire tobe 
Inſtructed by it) that you make your ſelf perfect 
in that particular (and ſo, of each other) bes 
fore you proceed to the next following « By 
which means your Progreſs. in it will be, both 
more ſure, and more ſpeedy. Laſtly, that you 
receive it with the like Candor and Integrity 
with which it ixoffered to you, by (© . 


Your Friend and Servant { 


C. S. 


Fs perusd your Excellent Comper- 
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a Une „rern 
His much Honoured Friend La bn 


5 Cbr ;fopher Hnpfon. A; 


SIR. 


dium of Much (ſo far as my Time 
and your preſſing Occaſion could permit 
I confeſs it my greateſt Concern to tha 


you for the Product of fo Ingenious a Work 


as tends to the Improvement of the whole 
Frame; (I mean as to the leaſt and moſt 
knowing Capacities in the Rudiments of 
that Science.) To ſpeak in a Word; The 
Subject, Matter, Method, the Platform 
and rational Materials wherewith you raiſe 
and beautifie this Piece, are ſuch as will 
erect a laſting Monument to the Author, 
and oblige the World as much to ſerve him, 
as he that 1s, 


Sir, 
Tour moſt Aﬀetionate 


Friend and Servant, 


John Jenkins. 
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7 0 T HE 
READER: 


H E Efteem I eyer had for 
Hl. Mr. Simpſon's Perſon, and 

"= Morals, has not cngag'd 
me in any fort of Partiality to his 
Works: But I am yet glad of any 
occaſion wherein I may fairly ſpeak 
a manifeſt Truth to his Advantage; 
and at the ſame time, do a Juſtice * 
to the Dead, and a Service to the 
Living. WE. 

This Compendium of his, I look 
upon as the Cleareſt, the moſt Uſe- 
ful, and Regular Method of Intro- 
duction to Muſick that is yet Ex- 
tant, And herein I do but joyn in 
a Teſtimony with greater Judges. 
This is enough ſaid on the Behalf 
of a Book that carries in it ſelf its 
own Recommendation. | 


Roger L Eſir ange. 
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15 bee 5 this di cience 7s PETIT 5 425 
Sound is two ways to be conſidered : As. 
whether Graus or Acute: Secondly, vberßer Lo 
or Short, as to Duration of Time. The 
theſe is regulated by the Scale of — * 70 


ter, by certain Notes, * 1 Signs Invent? 
that purpoſe. And theſe . Two (called. Tune 


Time) are the Subje of the firſt on 5 = 
be at 


Treatiſe, and the Foundation pon which. t 

Parts are ſer. we Boron Part ſb 

Grave and Acute Sv 0 ed tog ak 21. 
fical 1 The 1 75 brig 2 
into Harmony 

cords and Ba ) ts _—— the Rod; Part 1 
med Figurate Dęſcant. The Fifth * leads Fi 
gurate Deſcant into Canon; : which 7s the. Gulm 


or higheſt degree of Muſical Compoſition. . 310 
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Books fold bj John Cullen. N bro 5 
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Of? pheus Brirawnicus, a Collection of all the Songt of the al 
late Mr. Zenn Purcell's in 2 Books, Price Bound af + 

10 f. or the kirſt Part alone 185. 7 
8 8 Sutra the ad Book being x Colletion df Din by 
and Dialogues, By Mr. Henry Purcell, Dy; Rot-) uk it 

ſome, Lat 5 Songs of 01. thants an Corlnt's, 88 Stich di of 


3s. 

Wit and Mirth or — Melancholy in 3 Ve 14 
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The Dancing-diaſter being a Collection of "ant 01 5 8e 
and new Country-Dances, Danc'd at Court Publ te: 
lick Places with Directions, Containing 36 0. the 13th, B- of 
dition Price bound 23's 64, 


A Collection of Original Laybeſhire Eo n. per, Old and fo 
New for ing 0 Price 13. * * 
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The Firſt PART. 
m 7, eaching the Rudiments of Song, ; 1 


9 


51. Of the Seale of Muſick. 


HE end and office of the Scale of Mii- \ 
fick is to ſhew the Degrees by which a J 
Voice Natural or Artificial may either c 
aſcend or deſcend. Theſe Degrees are numbted by 
| Sevens. To ſpeak of the 2 — of that number, 
Ivins] were to deviate from the bufinefs in hand. Let 
) with it ſuffice that Muſick may be taught by any names 
Gel d of things, ſo the numbet of Sever be obferved in 
Vat Aſcending or Deſcending by degrees: | 
I. Our Common Scale, to mark or diftinguiſh thoſe 
Ol Seven Degrees, makes uſe of the ſame Seven Let- 
Pub ters which in the Kalender denote the Seven Days 
en. ofthe Week; viz. 4, B, C, D, E, F, G. after which 
a aud follow. 4, B, C, c. * again, ſo often repeated 
4 Ye — 


2+ A Compendium of Muſick. 
as the Compaſs of Muſick doth require. The Or. 
der of thoſe Letters is ſuch as you ſe in the ad- 


joyned Scale; to wit, in Aſcending we reckon 
them forward; in Deſcending, backward. Where 


— 


like, as well in nature as 
denomination. 


| | note, that. every Eighth 

] e ano 7 Pe its 

C 1 degree xd (whether 

ia", 2 TE} ou reckon/ upward or 
g= 


. J af Letters, the Scale confiſts 
, : — 1 £ 


of Lines and Spaces, each 
Line and each Space be- 
of ing a ſeveral Degree, as 
you may perceive by the Letters ſtanding in 
tes | Ae Cl 

Thoſe Letters are called Cliffs, Claves, or Nen; 
becauſe they open to us the meaning of every 

ong. 

on the loweſt line is commonly placed this 
Greek letter , which Guido Aretinus, who reduced 
the Greek Scale into this form, did place at the 
bottom, to fignifie from whence he did derive it; 
and from that Letter the Scale took the name of 
Camma, or Gam- ut. | \ 308 
On the middle of the Scale, you ſee three of 
thoſe Eetters in Different Characters; of whick 
ſome one is ſet at the begining ofevery Song. The 
loweft of them is the F Clif, marked thus 1 


which is peculiar to the Baſs, The higheſt is a 
G Cliff made thus g and fignifies the Treble or 


higheſt part. Betwixt theſe two, ſtands the C 
Cliff, marked thus | which is a Fifth below the 
GCliff, and a Fifth alſo above the F Cliff, as you 
may obſerve. by compting the degrees in 1p 


"4 


P 
downward ) is ſtill the 


Together. with theſe 


— 
YI 


35h 2 hee of — * 
the ſively. 
5 Grebe a 


When we ſee any one of theſe, yy "OY 


what part it i — alſo what Letters belong 
Ach Line and Space, which, though (for bes: 

vw) not ſet down — -are, notwithſtanding 
ade to be in thoſe five "Links and Spaces, in 
aud manner as A 12 * in che Seals 


& - 


3 2 
1 


Tt F 8 8848 


8. 


Q = 


K E N 


= 


wh . naming FO Degrees f ond, 


 Efore: me-conds to the Tuning of theſe De: 
grees, you may obſerve, that a voice doth 
expreſs a Sound belt; when it pronounceth ſome 
word or ſyllable with it; For this cauſe, as alſo 
for order and diſtinction ſake; fix 8 yllables were 
uſed in former times, viz. Ut, Re, 5 Fa, $91, 
La, which being joyned with the Seven 
their an rata in this ann of fol- 


| | * * b 3 * 


©" "i Compendia of Mak F 
Oo Four of theſe, to wit, 
longs f. Sol, La, (taken in the 
| fignificancy ) are. necellary al- 
b fa t mi——| filtants to the of Sound Turing 
g wil pr ly a Tis 

u tly appear. 

I ther 50 Ut and Re, are fu- 
la ni perfluous, and thetefore laid 


e fol fa ut R chers. a 


| 1 only of Mi, Fa, Sol, La, and 
apply them to the Seven Let: 
E fo 1 :g—| ters, which ſtand for the De- 
grees of Sound. In order to 
which, we muſt firſt —— 
where Mi is to be plact 
B m ———|] Which being known, 
[4re * I ces of the other three 
Tut | known by conſequence; for 
Vi hath always Fa, Sol, La, above. and | ke 
La, Sol, Fa, under it, in ſuch order and fol 
manner as you ſee them ſet in the Mar- fa 


T 
'D 
7 8. 


gin I will therefore only give you a Nn 


ule for Pg Its and the work 1 is Þte 

done. "i 
al 

| 4 Rule for placing of Mi. v4 


"He firſt and moſt natural place fi Mi is in 
Z. But if you find in that line or ſpace 
which belongs to B, ſuch a little mark or letter 
as this E which is called ab flat, and excludes 
Mi whereſoever it comes, then is Mi to be plac- 
ed in E, which is its ſecond natural place. IfE 
have alſo a & flat in it; then of neceſſity, you 
muſt place your // 0 4 | 


i 


1 
* 
2 * 
% 


aſide by moſt Modern Tea- 


We will therefore makes aſs 5 


"0 ww e e 


| of Song; þ 
- I have ſoen So with a 2 fe landing in A, 

in B, and in E, all at once; by which means Mz 
has deen excluded from all its three places: but 
ſuch Songs are irregular, (as to that which we 
Ithe ſet: Faring of a 500g) being deſigned for in- 
ents r than for Voices: However, if 

any ſuch Song ſhould be propoſed to you, place 
your Mi in D, with fa, ſol, la, above and la, ſol, 


fa, under i I, as A delivered. 


by Concerning b flat, and # harp 


As forthe h fat we laſt mentioned, tale - 
ig | tice, that when it is ſet at the beginning of 
Song, it cauſes all the Notes ing in that. 
Tin Space, to, be called Fa, throughout the 
whole 80 112 any other place it ſerves only for 
8 Note before which it is placed. 
Kalſo, (and bear it well in mind) that where: 
ſoever you ling Fa, that Fa is Go: thy diſtance b 
a Semitone or Ha,. Note from the Sound of that 
degree which is ne upge it; which Semitone, 
together with its Fa, mu n necahty come twice 
in take ove, the reaſon whereof is, that the 
31-Cvacords in M in M (which are a 
Fiband : an Mie would, without that abatę - 
ment, be thruſt out of their proper places. But 
of this you will better underſtand hereafter 
10? There is yet another Mark in Muſick, neceſſs, 
s in ty to be known in order to the right Tunin 
"ace a4 Song, which is this called aſharp. This ſharp 
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lac- of the which jt is fer, to make it 
IfE more grave ot fat; This # dothiadd a Sanitone 
you to che Note to make it more acute or /qrp. 
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ment, as, a Violin of Vo 
of either of theſe Gees 5. 
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Tuning of therp, for every 
ſtance of which may be ex} ſt 5 th 
ſing gradually Fight Notes Mo Her the plain 
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directs apt and fitting places bor, js „Jol and bs, 
to ſtand 3 in due order both aboye and, under i it; 
ew us where we are to place the 
Semitone or half Note, which(as I faid)muſt have 
two places in each O&ave, that the, Degrees may 
meet the two Concords in their] proper places. 

Now, as you have ſeen the three places of ni 
in the Gſolreut and Hat: l f whicha are the Tre- 
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When! you have brought your voice to rife 
and fl b Degrees in mannet aforeſaid, I would 
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a, or Maxima Naga, — is our Aarge. 

"When Muſick grew to more perfection, they 

added two Notes more, under the Names of 

ſemi brevis and Minima Meta z ( our Semibreve 

on Minum) which later was then their ſhorteſt 
Ote. 
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Semibreve two Minums. The Time or Meaſure-Note 
in this Moog was the Breve, the ſign or mark of 
the Mood was this, O 3. 

The third Mood was niined' Inporfot of th 
More. In which a — — two Longs 

Long two Breves, a Breve two Semibreves, 2 a 
— * (which wasthe Time-Note in this Mood) 
contained three Minus. Its mark or "GIG 


this, E EN 1 — mm — 
The meaſure of theſe three Abods was s Tripla, 
of which more hereafter. To tell you their di- 
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u fourth Mood they named [ 
Leſs, Which we now call the Common FA 
other three being * Abe: as uſeleſs. "The 
of this Mood is a Semicirule pans, Gr C, 15 858 
Notes the {loweſt Time, and 18 generall 
fore grave — or e the next f ic 
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Note, that the Large and Long are now of lit 
tle uſe, being too long for any Voice or Inſtru- 
ment (the wy excepted) to hold out to their 
full length. But their Re/ts are ſtill in frequent 
uſe, | eſpecially in grave Muſick, and Songs of 
many Parts. Ef. Lb 

You will ſay, if thoſe Notes you named be 
too long for the Voice to hold out, to what pur- 
poſe were they uſed formerly? To which I an- 
ſwer; they were uſed in Tripla Time, and in a 
quick Meaſure; quicker ( perhaps) than we 
now. make our Semibreve and Minum. For, as 
After times added new Notes, ſo they (tilt 

vt. Nor the former into ſomething a ſlower 
S ure. \ 
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(CO tn is, to cenfifer hoy Gn (ich 
a diverſity of long-and ſhort Notes) we 
come to give every panticutarNote its.due Mea 
ſure, without making it elther longer or ſhorte 
than it ought to be. To effect chis, we uſe x 
conſtant motion of the Hand. Or if the Hani 
be otherwiſe employed, we uſe the Foot. If that 

be alſo ingaged, the Imagination (to which theſ⸗ 
are but aſſiſtant) is able of it ſelf to perform that 
office. But inthis place we mult have recour 
to the motion of the Han. 
This motion of the Hand is\Down and Up, ſuc: 
ceſhvely and equally divided. Every Down and 
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Ty being cn led 2 Time or Maafitre, And by this 
| we meature the of a Semibreve y which is 


therefore called the Meaſure-Note, ot Nine: Nun 
And therefore, look how many of the ſhores 
Notes go to a Semibreve, (as you did ſee in d 
Scheme) ſo many do alſo go to every Fimeor Mil 
Fre. Upon which accompt, two p Pen make 1 
Time, one down, the other up; Four Crotchets i 
Fine, two down, and twoup. Again, Eight Ow 
vers a Time, four down, and four up. And {dyoi 
may compute the reſt, „ 7918 
But you may ſay, I have told you that a Sen. 
breve is the length of 4 Tine, and à Tm the 
length ofa Semibreve, and ſtill you are ignorant 
what that length is. 3424 00 

To which J anſwer, (in caſe you have none 
to guide your Hand art the firſt meaſuring of 
Notes) I would have you pronounce theſe words 
[ One, two, three, Four] in an equal length, as you 
r ) read them: Then fancy thoſe 
Tout wprds to be four Crotchets, which make 4 | 
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ſequemly of a Time or Aſeuſurs: in which, let 
- if theſe two words { One, two] be iced with 
me Hand Down ; and L TOrece, Fur } with Dr 
Im the continuation of this motion you will be 
able to Meaſure and - compute all your other 
Notes. Some ſpeak of having. recouſe to the 
motion of a for the meaſure of Crop 
chetz; or to the little Minutes of a fteddy 
Watch fot Quavers, by which to compute the 
length of other Notes; but this- which I have 
delivered, will (I think ) be moſt uſeful to you. 

It is now fit that I ſet you ſome eafie and ſhort 
Leffon or Song, to exerciſe your Hand in keep» 
ing Tine; to which putpoſe this which follows 

ſhall ſerve in the fir 

hie cording to what hath delivered: where ob- 
niere, that when you fee a Prick or Point like 
Nur 8 ſet after any Note, That Note muſt have 


bat is if it be a Semibreve, that Semibreve, with 


Minums: If it ſtand after a Minum, that Minum 
and the Prick muſt be made the length of three 
i Crotchets: but till. to be Sung or Played as one 

entire Note. And ſo you may conceive of a Prick 
- Waiter any other No em of 


the quantity or length of a Semibreve, and con- 


ace; with Mi in B, ac- |, 


half Io much as its value comes to, added to it > 


its Prick, muſt be holden out the length of thiree 
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Here y you have every Time or Meaſure diſtin. | 
— ſhed oy ſtrokes croffing the Lines; which 
kes (together with the Spaces betwixt them) tlie 

are called Bars, In the third Bar you have a Mi. acc 
num with a Prick after it; which Minumand Prick! 
muſt be made the length of three Crotchets. In five 
the Eight Bar you — a Minum Reft which you of 
muſt (filently) meaſure, as two Crotchets.z ac; for 
cording to the two Figures you ſee under it. | 


The ſecond Staff or Stanza is the ſame as the wh 
firſt; only it is broken into Crotcheta, (ſaur of On 

which make a Time) by which you may exact. Ha: 
ly meaſure the Notes whith ſtand above them, i 


according to our 2 Method. 
When you can fing the former Example in exact 


Time, you may try this next, which hath Ai wy 
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ih 10 the eight.” Bar of this Example) you h; vea Mi- 


ch 5m Ref and a Crotchet Reft ſtanding both toge- | 


m) ther, which you may reckon as three Crotchet Reffs, 
i. according to the Figures which ſtand under them. 
ck This mark ich you ſee at the end of the 
In fire Lines, is ſet todirect us where the firſt Note 
ou] of the next five Lines doth ſtand, and: is thers- 
ac- fore called a — cocker 

We will now proceed uicker Notes, in 
the which; we muft turn our 4ivi ing Crotchets into 
of 8 2navers; Four whereof muſt be be Sung with on 
d.: Hand down, and four with it up: 


Mi in A, that you may be ready in naming your 
Notes, in any of the Cliffs. 
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Tals Mark & fign ente a Repetition from ihr 
place only where it is ſt, and is called a Repeat. 


This Mark ot At&h' is commonly ſer at the 
end of a8 Not Leſſon, to ſigniie the Cloſe gr 
Concluſion. It is alfo ſer, ſornerhmes, over cer- 
tain p: Notes in the middle of Songs, 
when (for — 2 are to inſiſt or ſtay a little 
* — the . Fol, Notes; and 1 iS called 


CR OED 
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you meet Nor n * Note Aike 


that which began the driving) to make the num - 
ber even; as when an odd Crotcbet comes before 
two, three, or more Minums; or an odd Quaver 
re two, three, or more Crotchets. 

To facilitate this, divide always the Greater 
Nie inte ao of the Leſſer; that is, if they be 


Minus, divide them into two Croctbets a piece; 

if Crochets, into two Quovers, | 2 | 

| | 1 
C 9.:: Example. 
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In this Exaniple, the coſe Note is a Crofehe 
which drives through the Minnm in D, and t 
Meaſare 1 is made even by the next Crotchet ind 
T! be ſecond Bary begins with a Prickt-Crotchet, 
ich is divided inte three Ona vers, in the lower 
Stuff, as formerly thewed. In the fame Bar the 
 Cretehet in G is 2 — through three Minums; b 
rhoſe-in E, 2 C and the number is made even 
by the Cote het ing, whichanſwers to that Crotebet 
Wich- begun the driving. The fifth Bar begins 
with a Quaver, vyhich is driven through the three 
Crotchets, anding in C, B, A, and is made even by 
the Onaver inG,which anſiwers to it and fills up the 
meaſure. All which is made eaſie by dividing them 
into ſuch leſſer Notes as you ſee in the lower Staff. 
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going Scheme 

Sometimes the Tripla confifts of three Minums 
to a Meaſure. The more common Tripla is three 
Crotchets to a Meaſure, 

In thoſe two ſorts of Tripla, we co or imas 
gine theſe two words [One Two] with the e Hand 
down; and this word | Three] with it ap, fee the 
examples following with proper Figures 
fix d to em. 
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<uvers and Crotchets,” I will ſet you one Ex- 
ample ickt both ways, © withtheir proper 
eds fixt'ts em, that You may not be igno- 
t of either - w en be wr k. 
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5 Iminution (in this acceptation) is the lef: 
ſening or abating ſomerhing of the full 
alue or quantity of Nores ; a thing much uſed 
former times when the Tripla Moods were in 
aſhion. Their firſt ſorts of Diminution were 
y Note; by Reft ; and by Colour. By Note; as 
hen a Semibreve followed a Breve, (in the Mood 
erfe of the Leſs ) That Breve was to be made 
t two Semibreves, which otherwiſe contained 
ce. The Ike was obſerved; if 2"2Mimmeame - 
ter a Semibyeve, in the Mood named Inperfect of 
de More, in which a Semibreve contained three 
lmms. 
By Ref ; as when ſuch Reſts were ſet after like 
Otes. 
By Colour, as when any of the greater Notes, 
hich contained three of the leſſer, were. made 
ack ; by which they were diminiſhed a third 
t-of-cheir value. 
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0 The Priviples f ehe. 
1 N or 


WW Noth of tefferen Medſide were * 
zuſe, their way of Compoſing was, to ſet 


. Pricks or Points one agai inſt another, to de- 
rote the Concords; the er. Meaſure of 
"AF bich Points was ſung according to the quantity 
ef the Words or Syllables which were applied 
Po therg. And baus in compoſing our nt, 
4 re ſet Note againſt Note, as 5 the did Point a- 


inst Point, m thence it | I} retains the 
5 ei en 


. 
» 4 5 * 
: , N - : In 


0% 4 Compendium of Mafch. 


In reference to Compoſition in + the row | 
muſt propoſe unto you the Baſs, as the Groun 
work vor Poundation”upon witch att 2 
Compoſitionis'ts be And from this 


we ate to meaſure or compute all thoſe Diftance 
9 Intervals which are N the j x Joyn ing 


ore? 14M 0 


$ 2. Of a of 


N Interval in Muſick is that Diſtance 1 
Difference which is, herwixt any tm 
Sounds, whete the one is more Grave, the c 

more Acute. 
In reference to Fntcriats” we are firſt to co 
der an Uniſbn'; that is; one, er the ſame ſound. \ 
whether produced by one fingle Voice, or dive Gre 
Voices founding in the fame Tone. Mu 
This Uniſort, ' as it the firſt Term to any — 
terval, ſo may it be confidered in Muſi ck as a — | 
ot 

not diviſible. Mu; 


Unite inideftimgick; or as W Foint in Ge 
: 1 _ — ng 
uppoled ſon Y do ake greater or lei U 
ſes Intervals; upon nr —— Hrtervuſthoſ 
Nux be 14 to, be like Numbers, Indeffuitg, Cord 
tboſe which we are here roconfider; be only.ſils! 
a$ WE Serine within eur common Ale cl 
Mufick ; which may be divided into 1 ran 


Fortes or Seckions (only) as there be (Ot 
2 Half Notes contained in Be faid Scale; 28 
11 * I 


B10P Twelve in every O&ave, as may 

a 6 (Yeh wel ſtops of 97 75 1155 * Ter th it 
{+ Keys of-a Common, {Zarpfichoy 
Their Names are theſe that fellow. ws 3) 


dS 2, 
$i 


niſi 


nf Union. 

nd Where take uche ien the Basten 3th. and 

ven Greater th. are the ſame Hytarval in the Scale of 

— EMubck. The like may be id of the Deſeuive 5th. 

and Greater auh. Al ſo you may obſerve, that the 

article Semi, in Semidiapaſon, Semidi Sr. 

doth not fienifie the Half of ſuch an terval, i in 
Muſick; but only imports a deficiency, as want- 
ing a Semitone of Perfection. 

Out of theſe Semmones or Half Notes, ariſe all 
u thoſe Idterxals or an . 
Iu erde and Nerd. 

7 


93. Of Concordi. 


We | Oxcords in Muſick. ave theſe, 2d. 5th. tb. 
[ht 8th. By which I alſo mean their Octaves; 

O 10th. 12th. 13th..15th. &c. al other Incervas, 
t 24. 4th. 7th, and, theix Octaves, reckoning 
4 from the Bye fe Digs 1 a8 779. — 
* ollowing S0 | 


/ — 
— — 1 


* 
or 
* 
—— r ͤ OO OOO ooo OS OD OO TOORIRGIomo. — 
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_— „ a * — — — c - * — + Sw ww _ 
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„ Aenne of . 
DO Cant. Calcit. Piſedi. * Ajouter 


. 
de loweſt lit a 

| E * K 

rec 

oned from am 
line or ”_ — 
r 

ote | 

| Peel. FROM Difcords, . v doth fan 
Again, Concord are of two E 
and Inferfe8t, as you ſee denoted under tie Scalelf © 
ory are _ 5th. 2 with all their O08 — 
etts ate 3 3d | 6th, and their Octave | 
—_ ſee in the Scale. *. 
have yet anotber distinction ; to nec 
S enn Me 
N 0 


Leſſer 6th | bi 
2 6 4. Paſſxe ”7 the — 5 i 4 
| pa take notice that PerfeBs of the ſame kind, 2 


tywro 5ths. or two 8ths. rifing ot fallin 
together, are not allowed in — 


„ e 


Not hn 


Principles of Compoſition 33 
Hut if the Notes do either keep ftill in theſame 
line or ſpace, or remove (upward or downward) 


into the Octave; two, three; or more Perfects of 
the ſame kind may in that be allowed. 


Example. 


22 PEE ' === 
| 1 


CBE 49 


. ; 
Alſo, in Compoſition of many Parts (where 
neceſſity ſo requires) two 5ths. or two 8ths; 
may be tolerated, the Parts paſſing in contrary 
Motion, thus: | i 


Allowed in Compoſition of many Parts. 


2 The paſſage from a 5th. to an 8th. ot from an 8th. 
: to a 5th. is (for the moſt part) allowable ; ſo that 
the uppet Part remove but one Degree. | 
As for 3ds. or 6ths, which are Impettect Con- 
cords; two, three, or more of them, Aſcending or 
eſcending together, are allowable and very ufual. 
!ln fine you have liberty to change from any one, 
d any other different Concord. Firſt, when _ 


* 


: 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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34 'A Compendium of Muſick. ; 
of the Parts keeps its place. Secondly, when both 
the Parts remove together, ſome few paſſages ex: 
cepted, as being leſs elegant in Compoſition of 
two or three Patts ; though in more Parts more 
allowance may be granted to them. The paſ- 
ſages are theſe that follow. bh | 


Paſſages not allowed 8 few Parts. 
e 
„ e e 

— N 


n 


e 


The reaſon why theſe Paſſages are not allow 


ed, {hall be ſhewed hereafter. 

FE Very Compofition in Muſick, be it long ot 

ſhort, is (or ought. to be) deſigned to ſome 
one Key or Tone, in which the Baſs doth always 
conclude. This Key is ſaid to be either Flat or 
Sharp: not in reſpect of its felt; but in relation 
to the Flat or Sharp zd. which is joy ned to it. 

To diſtinguiſh this, you are firſt to conſider its 
5th. which conſiſts always ofa Leſſer and a Gree 
ter 34.as you ſte in theſe two Inſtances, the Key! 
being in G. Greuter 


$ 5. Concerning the Key or Tone. 


* 
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. 

f | | 17 2 14122 | * 
e ene zd. Eg-Leſer 3d. 
C. —=g<-Leſer 3d. —g-Greater 3d. 


If the leſſer 3d. be in the lower place next to 
the Key, then is the Muſick ſaid to be ſet in a 
flat Key: But if the Greater 34. ſtand next to 
the Key as it doth in the ſecond Inſtance, then 
the Key is called SD] Mm. 

I will ſhew you this Flat and Sharp ad. apply- 
ed to the Key in all the uſual r of an Oc 
ave; to which may be referr'd ſuch as are leſs 
uſual; for however the Key be placed, it muſt 
always have its 5th. divided according to one 
of theſe two ways; and conſequently, muſt be 
either a Flat, or a Sharp Key. 
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1 Compendium of Mufick. 
As the Baſs is ſet in a Flat or Sharp Key; ſo. 

muſt the other parts be ſet with Flats or Sharps 

in all the Octaves above it. N 


„ aud. ie bs... <a 


$ 6. Of the Cloſes or. Cadences belonging to 
the Ney. | 4 


Hine fpoken of the Key or Tone; it follows, 
1 irorder that we ſpeak of the Cloſes or Ca- 
dences which belong unto it. And here we muſt 
have recourſe to our forementioned 5th. and its 


_ two 3ds. for upon them. depends the Air of every 


4 


cc end 


Compoſition ; they ſerving as Bounds or Limits 
which keep the Muſick in a due decorum. 
True it is, that a skilful Compoſer may (for 
variety) carry on his Muſick, (ſometimes) to make 
a middle Cloſe or Cadence in any Key; bur here 
we are to inſtruct a Beginner, and to ſhew Hint 
what Cloſes or Cadences are moſt proper and 
natural to the Key in which a Song is fet. 
Of theſe, the chief and principal is the Key it 
ſelf; in which (as hath been ſaid) the Bafs muſt f. 
always conclude; and this may be uſed alſo for | 
a middle Cloſe near the beginning of a Song, it Il the 
one think fit. The next in dignity, is the 5th. 2. 
bove ; and the next after that, the 3d. In theſe 
three places middle Cloſes may propertly be made, Wl (o 
when the Key is flat. 4Y 4 


be 
in 
Ki 


1 | Ex | E. 
Key Flat. "mT 


Key, 5th» 
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Principles of Compoſition. W .. 

„But ifthe Baſs be ſet in a ſbarp Key; then itis 

5 not ſo proper, nor eaſie, to make a middle Cloſe 
or Cadence to end upon the ſharp 3d. and there- 
tore (inſtead thereof) we commonly make uſe of 

me 4th. or 2d. above the Key for middle Cloſes. 


Example. 


Key Sharp. 


Ke e l 


r Thus you Te what Cloſes belong to the Key, 
ke both flat and arp: and by theſe two Examples ſer 
re in G, you may know what is to be done, though the 
im Key be removed to any other Letter of the Scale. 


§ 7. How to frame a Bafs. 


ul 1. Et the Air of your Baſs be proper to the Key 
defigned. 2. If it have middle Cloſes, let 
„U them be according to the late Examples. 3. The 
longer your Baſs is, the more middle Cloſes will be 
required. 4. The movement of your Baſs mult be 
ide, (tor the moſt part) by leaps of a 3d. 4th. or 5th. 
uſing degrees no more than to keep it within the 
proper bounds and Aire of the oy Laſtly, I 
would have you to make choice of a flat Key ro 
begin with; and avoid the ſetting of harp Notes 
l in the Baſs, for ſome reaſons which ſhall appear 
A hereafter. Let this ſhort Baſs which follows ſerve 
i for an Inſtance; in which there is a Cloſe or Sec- 
tion at the end of the ſecond Bar. 


D 3 | Example, 


* 


Ley 


* 


33 A Coppendjum of Myjich, 


$ 8. How to joyn a Treble to the Baſs, 


Tx Baſs being made, your next buſineſs is to 
joyna Treble to it: which to effect, (after 
ou have placed your Treble Clif ) you are to ſet a 
Now of the ſame quantity with the firſt Note of 
your Baſs ;eitherin a 3d. 5th. or 8th. above your 
Baſs;tor we ſeldom begin with a 6th, in Counter: 
1071t. | | 
a Now, for carry ing on the reſt, your ſecureſt way 
is, to take that Concord, Note after Note, which 
may be had with the leaſt remove: and that will 
be, either by keeping in the ſame place, or re- 
mouing but one degree. In this manner you may 
proceed until you come to ſome Cloſe. or Sect- 
on of rhe ſtrain ; at which you may remove by 
leap to. what Concord you pleaſe; and thencar- 


ry on the relt as before. | | 
By this means you will be leſs liable to thoſe 


Diſallowances formerly mentioned, moſt of them 


being occaſioned by leaps of the upper part. 
Only let me — . that bog — uſe 
gt hs. in two Parts, except Beginning Notes, End- 
ing Notes, or where the Parts move contrary : 
that is, one riſing, tte other falling. 
If you ſera Figure under each Note as you 
Prick it, to fignife what Concord it is to the Baſs, 
as you ſee in the following Examples, it will be 
ſome eaſe to your Eye and Memory, 
W a E xamplz. 


Ty 


Tr, 
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Example 1 beginning with a 5th. 


E 


3 3 5 2 3 8 3 


HEH 


- Example 2 beginning with a 34. 


E raph 3 beginning with an ah, 
= 5 


2425 omar 
N | 


Take notice that the Baſs making a = 
Cloſe at the end ofthe ſecond Treble may 
properly remove by leap, at that place, to any o- 
ther Concord, and then begin a new movement 
by degrees; 25 you ſee in the firſt Example. 

I propoſe this movement by degrees, as the moſt 
eaſie, and moſt natural to the Treble part in plain 
Comterpoint: yet I do not ſo contine you thereto, 
but that you may uſe leaps when there ſhall beany | 

D 4 | occa- 


40 4 Compentiam of Muſick. 

occaſion; or when your own fancy ſhall move you 
thereto: provided thoſe Leaps be made into Imper- 
fect Concords, as you may ſee by this Example, 


Treble; — She A 2 22 2 
e 
Da 


3 1 11 2 


Baſs. ZE== 7 ESE: =| 


doùbts the Ear is always to be Umpire. The o- 

er Sharp depends more upon a Rule which is, 
that when the Baſs doth fall a 5th, or riſe a ath; 
that Note, from which it ſo riſes or falls, doth com- 
monly require the Sharp or greater 3d. to bejoyned th 
it. And being here at the concluſion, it hath a fur- 
ther concern; ' which is, that a Binding Ca- 
dence is made of that Greater 3d. by joyning part 
of it to the foregoing Note, which is as frequent 

, 7 | * of | | . * in 
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Principles of Compoſition, 41 
in Muſick at the Cloſe or Concluſion, as 
Amen at the end of a Prayer. r $0 of it 
are theſe that tollow: | 


tz 


Cadence 34* Cadence 3d. 


This Cadence may be uſed by any Part 
which hath the Greater 34. in the next Note be- 
fore a. Cloſe. | 
There is another ſort of Cadence frequent in 
Muſick (but not at Coniclufion) in which the 
Greater 6th.” doth lend part of its Note to the 
Note which went before; the Boſs h 
a Tone or Hemitone, thus; : 


e 


Greater Sch. Cadence. ene 


This alſo is appliable by any Part, or in any 
Key where the Greater 6th, is joyned to ſuch 
Notes gf the Baſs, 


* 
: 


4» A Compendium of Muſick 
I would now have you frame a Baſs of your 
own, according to former Inſtructions, and try 
| how many ſeveral ways you can make a Treble I 5; 
—_— 8 
When you find your ſelf perfect and ready 
therein, you fray try how you can add an Inner 
part to your Treble and Baſs ; concerning which, 2 
take theſe Inſtructions. hs | 


d 9. C ompoſitian of Three Parts. 


[ you are to ſet the Notes of this Part in 
Concords different from thoſe of the Treble, 
2. When the Treble is a 5th. to the Baſs, I 
would have you make uſe either of a 3d. or an 1. 
8th. for the other Part; and not to uſe à 6th. 
therewith, until I ha ve ſhewed you how, and 
where a 5th.and 6th. may be Joyned together; 
of which more hereafter, 3. You are to avoid K 
8ths. in this Inner part likewiſe, ſo much as 
you can with convenience. For though we uſe 
5ths. as much as Imperfects, yet we ſeldom 
make uſe of 8ths. in three Parts, unleſs in ſuch . 
places as we formerly mention d. The reaſon MW © 
why we avoid Sths. in two or three Parts, is, 
that Imperfect Concords afford more variety 
upon accompt of their Majors and Minors ; be- 
ſides, Imperfects do not cloy the Ear ſo much I Pes 
as Perfetts do. | e 
We will make uſe of the former Examples, 
that you may perceive thereby how another 
Part is to be added, 3 4 To 


F==: 
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446 + 4 Compendium of- Muſick. 
That E flat which you ſee in the third Bar of 
all the three Examples of the Inner part, is ſet 
there to take away the harſhrefleQtion of E ſharp 
againſt E flat the foregoing Note of the Baſs : 
which is that we call Relation Inharmonical, of 
which [ſhall ſpeak hereafter. -As for the Sharps 
I refer you to what I faid formerly of them: On- 
ty take notice that part of the ſharp 34. in the Tre. 
ble Part of the ſecond Example, is joyned to the 
toregoing Note, to make that Binding Cadenca 


de — mentioned. 


§ 10. C 1 tion FF Four Parts. 


* you deſign your Compoſition for four Parts; 

I would then have you to joyn your 2d. Tre- 
ble as near as you can to the Treble ; which is 
eaſily done by taking thoſe Concords (Note at- 
ter Note) which are next under the Treble, in 
manner as follows. 
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of 1 make the 24. Treble and Treble end both in 
et the ſame Tone; which, in my opinion, is better 
chan to have the Treble end in the ſbarp zd a- 
3: Wbove; the Key of the Compoſition being flat, 
of and the ſharp 3d. more proper for an Inward 
ps Wl part at Conclufton. _ 3Y 
n- 1 will now, by adding another Part (viz. a Te- 
e-. MW nor) thew you the accompliſhment of four 
ie Parts + concerning which, theſe Rules are to 
ce ¶ be obſerved. _ = — g 
| Firſt, that this Part which is to be added, be 
ſet in Concords different from the other two 
upper Parts. Thar is to ſay, if thoſe be a 5th. 
and 3d. let this be an 8th ; by which you may 
; M conceive the reſt. 8 | 
ts Secondly, I would have you joyn this Tenor as 
rear the 2d. Treble as the different Concords do 
permit; for the Harmony is better when the 
- Wl three upper Parts are joyned cloſe together. 
* Thirdly, you are to avoid two 8ths. or two 
5ths. riſing or falling together, as well amongſt 
the upper. Parts, as betwixt any one Part and the 
Baſs ; of which there is leſs danger, by placing 
the Parts in different Concords. 


E xample. 


2 Treble = 


Here you may perceive each Note of the new- 
ly added Tenor, ſet in a Concord ſtill different 
rom thoſe of the other two higher Parts; by 
which the Compoſition is compleated in four 
Parts. And though I have ſhewed this Compo- 
fition, by adding one Part after another, which 
I did conceive to be the eaſieſt way of giving 
you a clear underſtanding of it; yet, now that 
you know how to place the Concords, it is 
left to your liberty to carry on your Parts 
(ſo many as you deſign) together; and to dil- 
poſe them into ſeveral Concords, as you ſhall 


think convenient. 


§ 11. How 


"F Principles of Compoſ tion, 47 
1 


( x1. Zow a 5th. and 6th. may and ngen 
ther in Counterpoint. 


[ have ſeen, that how many Parts ſoever a Com- 
zofition conſiſts of, there can be but three ſeveral 
Concords joyned at once, to any one Note of the 
345; that is to ſay, either a 3d. 5th. and 8th. ox a 
2d. 6th. and 8th z and, that when the 5th. takes 
place, the 6th. is to be omitted; and contrati- 
ly, if the 6th. be uſed, the 5th. is to be left our. 
Our excellent and worthy Countryman Mr. The. 
nas Morley, in his Introduction th Muſick, pag. 143. 
eaching his Scholar to compoſe four Parts, uſeth 
heſe words, But when you put in a 6th. then of force 
muſt the 5th. be left out; except at a Cadence or 
loſe where a Diſcord is taken, thus: 


which is the bet manner 
of cloſing, and the only 


i -6th. together. 


All this is to be un- 
deritoodas ſpeakingof 
| . a perfect th. But there 
222 — is another 5th in Mu- 


term 
Or 


3 


T is generally deliver by moſt Authors which | 


wayof taking a th. and 


48 A Compendium of Mail. 
ot Baſs-Note, Sharp, as you ſee in the two Ini 7. 
; ſtances following. 5 b 1 e * 
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Thus you ſee how a 5th. and 6th. may be uſed 
at once; In any other way than theſe I haye 
mention'd I do not conceive how they can ſtand 
together in Counterpoint; but when one of them 
is put in, the other is to be left out, according 
to the common Rule. 


— 


$ 12. Compoſition in a ſharp Key. 


E will now proceed to a ſharp Key; {i 

which, 6ths, are very frequent; for there 
ate certain ſharp Notes of the Baſs, which neceſ 
farily require a leſſer 6th. to be joyned to them 
As namely, 1. The Half-Note, or leſſer ad. undes 
the Key of the Compoſition. 2. The greater 3d 
above the Key. 3. Alſo the 3d. under it, requi- 
ring ſometimes the greater, and ſometimes the 47 
ſer 5th: to be joyned to it, as you ſee in the ſub P 1 
ſequent Example; in which tke Notes of the 
Haſs requiring a 6th. are marked with a Dagg# 
under them, | Trebl. 


Things to be noted i in this Example aretheſe: 
I; When the Notes of the Baſs keep ſtill in the 
fame place, it is left to your li 
other Parts as you ſhall think fit: An Inſtance 
whereof you have in the —— after the bez 
zinning. 2. Take notice (and obſerve it hereafter ) 
hat the Half-Note or ſary Second under the Key, 
voth hardly admit an 8ch. to be joyned to it, 
vithout o to a critical Ear; and therefore 
have 10 ned two 6ths. and a 3d. to that Harp 
Note of the Baſs in F. 3. In the fitſt patt of the 
jecond Bar, you DT ſee. the Treble lending part 
fits 6th. to the foregoing Note, to make that 


Jag. Fr a You may obſerve that 1 
Fe Treble to end in a ſharp 3d. which 1 
ipprove when the Key was 


& 


* remove the 


Binding Cadence which we formerly menti A. 


he Figutes ſhew you which Parts aedthe to 
be Baſs, as the — ä Notes of the * | 
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mal now eh that the Baſs: 
in ot Toca, dot 8% 


an upper Part; w Sn den - ſome- 
times a 5th. of that Latitude ox Compal which 
is proper to the true nature of 115 


o demonſtrate 4 — 
Notes into their pr — 6 a you 


will ſee thoſe 8550 ep into bo ber Concords; 

the upper Parts remaining the Ain they were, 
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Here you may perceive, that br 00 ing tho 
Notes 05 the e 3d. lower, all 1 1 
taken away, except that 6th. which made the 
Binding Cadence: and that alſo wilt be taken quite I N 
away, if we remove its Baſi- Note into its full La. 
ritude, which is a 5th. lower; as you will cafily 
ee by the Inſtance rext followitg: $0 iN 5 


. re. 1 
ay © I» 4 5 this which hath 


; ſhewed, you ſee 
where 15 are to be 


1 


— 0 take — 
that Baſe 2x Pr _ of 2 Netes 777K 7 
6ths. to be jogned o them, 4 hey be 171 
for many Parts. The ke A dof 1 
that move much by Je | a A 


» & 7 4 70 43 


913. of 7. Tranſition, 07 Breeding . | 


+> & TC 
Ne thing yet remains, very neceſſary: the: 
times) in Compoſition: and that is, to make 
ſmooth or — the rou 9 
gradual Tranſition to the Note next following, 
which is commonly called the Breaking of a Note. 
The manner of it you have in the following Ex- 
amples, where the Miu in B, is W to . 3d. 
ath. and MA ont dee and . 


9 


tu fle de y g beben fn 
ſmaller Notes, Where * notice alſo, that two, 
2 | 


5% 2 f dae 
three, or more Notes, ſta ogether in the ſame 


Line or Space may Pe ered as one intire 
Not and conſent pee of Tranfition. | 


10 8 Pon 8 more to take care of of but 
that the firſt Patticle expreſs the Concord, and that 
the laſt produce not two 5ths. or 8ths. with ſome 
other "| ay To avoid which (if it ſo happen) the 


following Note of the other Part may be alter- iſ ” 
ed, or the Tranſition may be omitted. — 
We will take the late Example with its 6ths, 


2nd apply ſome of theſe Breakings to ſuch eu 
as 5 do require Is, or —_ en chem. 


Faker of Compoſitions 55 
The Breakings are marked with little Stars un- 
der them; wHeh you will berter conceive ifyou 
caſt your Eye back upon their original Notes. 
In this I have made the 1/7. and 2d. Treble end 
both in the fame Tone, that you might ſe the 
Tenor fle Tanten zus e Greater zd the 
4 1 1 I have now 
ivered, erved, ¶ doubt not 
ſuffice toſhew VWs Eure Fe Cem 
tion of Two, Three or Four Parts, in Counterpoint. 
have ſet y Examples all in the fumekey (ux. 
in G.) that I might give the leſs diſturbance to 
your apprehenſion; which being once comfirm- 
ed you may — your CORE in what Key 
Jou pleaſe, having regard to the Greater and 
Laſſer 34. as hath been fhe wert. 


SED 

$ 14. cempeſtion of 5, 6, and 7 Parts. 

Y that-which hath been ſhewed, it 2 
pears, that there can be but three different 
COIN at once to any one Note of 
the Baſs, that is to ſay, (generally ue ei- 
ther a 3d, 5th. and 8th. or a 3d. 6th. and 8th. - 
Hence it follows, that if we joyn more Parts then 
three to the Baſs, it muſt be done by doubling 
ſome of thoſe Concords, v. g. If one Part more 
be added, which makes a Compoſition of Five 
Parts, ſome one of the faid Concords muſt ſtill 
be doubled. If two be added, which makes a 
Compoſition of fix Parts, the duplication of two 
of the Concords will be required. If Three Parts 
more be added, which makes up Seven Parts; 
then all the three Concords will be doubled. And 
conſequently, the mote Parts a Compoſition con- 
fiſts of, the more redoublings of the Concords 
will be required. Which redeublings mult be ei- 
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| Fri of Compoſition. 55 
n- which — them. Your next ſhall be of Six 
ad Parts; wherein two Concords will {till be doubled 

ut to each Note of the Baſs, * > | 


lere you r two = doubled; in which, 
all you have to obſerve is, how they remove ſeve- 
ral ways; the one upward, the other downward; 
by which means — avoid the Son of 


e nee Kind... 
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Principles of Compoſition, © 57. 
when it cannot beayoided yet they muſt not re- 
main ſo, longer than neceffity requires. Laſtiy take 
notice, that the Notes of one Part may be placed 
above or below the Notes of another neighbou- 
ring Part; either tre CY — Per- 

ox u vo f e Notes 
ſo tranij 2 — marked with little ſtars over 
them, char you may take better notice of them. 


h x5. Of ewo Ba 5 and Comp tion 
7 Parts. * oh mo 7 


Any Compoſitions are ſaid to have two Baſ- 
Me (becauſe they are exhibired by two Viols 
or Voices) when, in reality they are both but one 
Baſs divided into ſeveral parcels; of which, either 
Baſs doth take its Part by turns, vrhilſt the other 
ſupplysthe office of another Part. Such are com- 
monly defign'd for Inſtruments. But here we are 
to ſpeak of two Baſſes of a different nature ; and 
that in reference to Compoſition of Eight Parts; 
which, whether intended for Church or Cham- 
ber, is uſually parted into two Quires ; either 
Quire having its peculiar Baſs, with three upper 
Parts thereto belonging, ae 
Theſe two Quireganſiver each other by turns: 

ſometimes with a ſingle voice, ſometimes with 
two, three, or all four ; more or leſs, according 
to the ſubſett, matter, or fancy of 1 Nnpore. 
But when both Quires joyn together, the Com- 
. conſiſts of Eight Parts, according to the 
ollowing Example. In which you. will ſee two 
Baſſes, either of them moving according to the 
nature of that Part; and either of them alſo, if ſet 
alone, a true Baſs to all the upper Parts of either 

Quire; for ſuch ought the two Baſſes to be, which _ 
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The reaſon why I do not affeft a 5th. berwixt 
the two Baſſes in Choral Muſick is, that I would 
not have the Muſick of one Quire to depend up- 
on the Baſs of the other, which is diſtant from 


be built upon its own proper Baſs, and thoſe 
their upper Parts to be fich 
as may make one entire Harmony when they 
joyn together. 

One thing more concerning two Boſſes i is, that 
though they may often meet in-3ds. yet if they 
move ſucceſlively in ſimple 3ds. they will pro- 
duce a kind of buzzing,in low Notes eſpecially, 
(as I have ſometimes obſerved) which is not ro 
be approved unleſs the Humour of the Words 
ſhould require it. 

What we have aid of four Parts in aQuire; 
the ſame maybe underſtood if either Quire con- 
liſt of five or fix voices. Alſo, if the Muſick be 
compoſed for three or four Quires, each Quire 
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it; but rather, that the Muſick of either Quire 


ought to have! its peculiar Baſh, 3 | 
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a; And the more Parts the Compoſi 
tion conſiſts of when all are joyned together in 
2 full Chorw ; the greater allowances may be 
ted: becauſe the multiplicity of voices oth 
own or hide thoſe little foleciſines we in 
fewer Parts would not be allowed. * 
This is as much as I think TA, be 
ſhewed concerning int ge. «A 
which is the Ground-work, or (as I oy ty) 
the Grammar of Muſical Compolition.” 
though the Examples herein ſet down (1 2 whit 
I have endeavoured no curioſity but plain in- 
ſtruction) be ſhort, ſuitable to a Cn 
— ( hope) ſufficient 'ro Ter'you fee i — 
on your” ( COINS to what 
Ul deſire. . | 7 
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| io I. Concerning Diſcords. 
N [= as we formerly ſaid of Bitervals 


are Indefinite , for all Intervals, except- 
ing thoſe few which preciſely terminate 
he Concords, are Diſcords. But our concern 
In this-place, is no more than with theſe that 
follow, ix. The Leſſer and Greater Second. The 
Leſer, Greater, and Perfet Fourth. The Leſſer, 
or Defective Fifth, The Leſſer and Greater 
Seventh, By theſe I alſo mean their Ofaves, | 


0 2. How 


1 . * 
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67 A compendium of Muſick. = 
4 2. How Diſcords are admitted into Mufick; 
D are two ways (chiefly uſed in Com. 
poſition. Firſt, in Diminution; That is, 
when two, three, or more Notes of one Part. ate 
ſet againſt one Note $Fa different Part. And this 
is commonly done in making a gradual tran: 
tion from one Concord to another; of which 
von had ſome intimation pag. 51. where I ſpoke 
of Breaking a Note... 
In this way of paſſage, a Diſcord may be al. 
lowed in any one of the diminute Notes, except 
the firſt or leading Note, which ought always 
JJ 


Example. \ 
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To which may be referred all kinds of Break: 
ings or Dividings, either of the Baſs it ſelf, or of 
the Deſcant that is joyned to it; of which you 

. Fog may 


may ſee hundreds of WS in my Book na- 
med The Diviſion Viol, 3d. Part; thewwhole diſ- 
couxſe being upon that Subject. . 

Here again take; notice, - that two, three, or 
more Notes ſtanding together in the fame line or 
ſpace may be conſidered as one entire Note; and 
may admit a Difcord to be joyned to any of 
them, the firſt only exceed. 


: 
— 2 7 29 „5 6% 


Although in this Example, I ſhew what liberty 
ae Diſcotgs ; where many Notes 
ſtand together in the ſame line or ſpace, which 
may? properly be uſed in Vocal Muſick, where 
both the Parts pronounce the ſame words or ſyl- 


ables together; yet it is not very uſual in Mu: 
fck mate fo nitruments. 
93. Of Syncopation. = : 
Tg other way in which Diſcords are not on- 
ly allowed ot admitted; but of moſt ex- 
cellent uſe and Ornament in Compoſition; is, in 
Yncopation or Binding: That is, when a Note 
of one Part ends and breaks off upon the mid- 


dle of the Note of another Part; as you ſee in 
the tollowing Examples. 0 | 
; | N- 
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Syncopation in Three Parts. 
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66 A Compendium of Mafick. © 

| Theſe Examples do ſhew you all the Bindings 
or Syncopations that areuſually to be found as 
"ths. with 6ths ; 6ths. with 5ths; the. with 3s ; 
3ds. with 2ds. Why 8ths. and 5ths. are exempt 
from Binding with their neighbouring Piſcords, 

ſhall preſently appear. | 
In this way of Binding,a Diſcord may be apply-. 
ed to the firſt Part of any Note of the Baſs, ke 
other Part of the Binding-Note did found in con- 
cordance to that Note of tae Baſs which went be- 
fore: and ſometimes alſo without that qualifica- 
tion wherein ſome Skill or Judgment is required. 


94.7 Hege of Diſcords.. 


2 thus admitted, we are. next to confi- 

der how they are brought off, to render them 
delighttul ; for ſimply of themſelves they are 
harſh and diſpleaſing to the Ear, and introduced 
into Muſick only for variety; or, by ſtriking the 
ſenſe with -a diſproportionate ſound, to beget 2 
greater attention to that which follows; to the 
hearing whereof we are drawn on (as it were; 
by a neceſſary expeQarion. 

This winding or bringing 4 Diſcord off, is al- 
ways beſt effected by changing from thence into 
fome Imperfect Concord, te which more ſiveet- 
neſs ſeems to be added by the Diſcord ſounding 
before it. And here you have the Reaſon why an 
2th. and a 5th..do not admit of Syncopation ot 
Binding, with their neighbouring Diſcords: be- 
cauſe a 7th. doth Paſs more pleaſingly into a 6th, 
as al ſo a 9th. into a Ioth. or 3d. And as for a 5th. 
though it Bind well enough with a 6th. (as you 
did ſee in ſome of the foregoing Examples) yet 
with a 4th. it will not Bind.fo well, becauſe 2 

* A4atdh, doth Paſs more properly into a 3d. 1 
f I S 4 8 
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2) of Diſcord. | 
- Theſe little windings and bindings with Dif 
cords and Imperfect Concoids after them, do very 
much delight the Ear: yet do not ſatisfie it, but 
hold it in ſuſpenſe (as it were) until they come to 
a perfect Concord; where (as at a Period) we 
underſtand the ſence of that which went before. 
Now, in paſſing from Diſcords to Imperfect 
Concords, we commonly remove to that which is 
neareſt, rather than to one that is more remote; 
which Rule holds good alſo in paſſing from Im- 
perfect Concords, to thoſe that dre more Perfect. 


8 . of Diſcords, Note againſt Note. 


though we have mention'd but two ways 
in which Diſcords are allowed ; thar is, in 
Diminution, and Syncopation; yet we find a 
third way, wherein Skilful Compoſers do often 
uſe them : which is, by ſetting Note for Note of 
the ſame quantity one againſt another. And 
though it be againſt the Common Rules of Com- 
poſition; yet, being done with judgment and 
deſign, it may be ranked amongſt the Elegances 
of Figurate Muſick. 3 N 
The prime or chief of which, for their uſe and 
excellency in Muſick, are a Tritaue and a Semidia. 
pente; that is; the Greater or Exceſtve 4th. and 
the Leſſer or Defective 5th. Which according to 
the Scale, where we have no other diviſions or 
diſtinctions than Semitones or Half Notes, ſeem 
to be the ſame Interval, as to proportion of idund, 
either of them conſiſting of ſix Semtones ; but 
their appearance in practice is, one ot them as 4 
4th; the other like à 5th; which, if placed one 
Wove the other, compleat the compaſs of an 
ave, in manner following. 
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Their uſe in Figurate Deſcant is very frequent, 
both in Syncopation and Note againft Note, as 
in Counterpoint. The Tritone "aſſes naturally in- 


5 


to a 6th, the Semidiapente into à 3d. thus: 


Tritone, Semidiapeme. | 


The Parts or Sounds which they uſually re 
quire to be joyned with them, either in Binding 
or without it; are a Second above the lower 
Note of the Tritone; and a Second above the 
higher Note of the Semidiapente ; which makes 
that 6th. we mention'd pag. 47. as neceſſary to 
be joyned with an Inperfect 5th. 
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$ 6. Of Diſcords in double Tranſition 


| Shewed you formerly, (pag. 5 1.) how a Note 
is ſometimes broken to make a Tranſition by 
egrees to ſome other Concord. ER SG, 
— WM Theſe Tranſitions or Breakings are commonly 
—= W-oprefs'd in Quavtrys or Crotcbets, ſomtimes 
(though ſeldom) in Minums. The Examples I 
gave you were ſet for the Treble, but may be 
applyed to the Baſs alſo, or any other Part. 

ow, if the Baſs and an upper Part, do both 
make a Tranſition at the ſame time, in Notes 
ot the ſame 77 and in contrary motion, 
hich is their uſual Paſſage; there muſt (of ne- 
_— be an encounter of Diſcords, whilſt ei- 
her Part proceeds by degrees towards its de- 
figned Concord. And therefore in ſuch a Paſ- 
lage, Diſcords (no doubt) may be allowed Note 
gainſt Note. {3 Var ee eee 


ans 3 ants 
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- Befides theſe which depend upon the Rule ot 
Breaking and Tranſition, there may be other ways 
wherein a Skiltul Compoſer may upondeſign {ct 
2 Diſcord, for which no general Rule is to be 
given; and therefore, not to be exhibited to à 
Beginner; there being a great difference betwixt 
that which is done with judgment and deſign, and 
that which is committed by overſight or i 
rance. Again, many things may be allowed in 
Duavers and Crotchets (as in theſe Examples that 
i have ſhewed) which would not be ſo allowable 
in Minums or Semibr eve. 
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J told you formerly that Diſcords are beſt 
brought off, when they paſs into Imperfe# Con- 
cords: which is true Doctrine, and ought to be 
obſerved (as much as may 4 Goo long Notes and 
Syncopation : But in ſhort Notes and Diminu- 
tion, we are not ſo ſtrictly obliged to obſervance 
of that Rule. Neither can we Aſcend or Deſcend 


by degrees to a 5th. or to an 8th. but a 4th. will - 


come before the one, and a 7th. before the other. 
Again, a 7th. doth properly paſs into a 5th. 

when the Parts do meet in contrary motion, as 

you may ſee in the Example next following. 


And here you may fee two 7ths. both Parts - 
Deſcending, betwixt the Baſs and higher Treble; 
not by overſight, hut ſet with deſign. 


$7. Of. Relation Iubarmonical. 
A Feer die diſcourſe of Diſcords, I think it 
very proper to ſay 81 concerning 
Relation Inharmonical, which I formerly did 
but only mention. 8. 8 
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Relation, orRefj Neck. ox Reference Inharmoni- 
cal, is a harſh reflection of Flat againſt Sharp in a 
croſs form; that is, when the ptefent Note of one 
Part, compared with the foregoing Note of ano- 
ther Patt, doth produce ſome harſh and diſpleaſ- 
ing Diſcord. Examples of it ate 5 ſick as follow: 


The firſt Note of the Treble is in Z ſharp; which 
conſidered (croſ-wiſe 2 with the cond Note of 
the Baſs in E flat, begets the ſound of a Leſſer 
Second, which is a ay ane] The ſecond Example 
is the fame Deſcending, - 

The third Example, comparing E ſharp in the 
Baſs, with B flat in the Treble, — — a falſe 
5th. which is alſo a Diſcord. The like may be 
Raid of- the fourth Example. 

'The firſt Note of the 5575 in the fifth El 

plet ſtands in B flat: which compared with the 
- laſt Note of — Treble, in E Harp, produces the 
Wund of a Ty:tone or Greater ath.' which | is alſo 
a harſh Diſcord. * 

Though theſe croſs Relations ſound not both 
together, yet they leave a harſnneſs in the Ear, 
which is to be avoided; ; eſpecially inCompolition 
of few Parts. 

But you muſt know, that this croſs reflection 
of Flat againſt Sharp, doth not always produce 
Relation inharmonical. 4 
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For it is both uſual and proper for the U 
Part to change from flat to ſhayp. when t 
Baſs doth fall 4 Leſſer 3. as you ſee in the firſt 


and ſecond Bars of this Example. Alſo that re- 


fleftion of F. ſharp againft H flat, in the third Bar, 
which'produces the ſound of a Leſſor 4th. is not 
Relation Inharmonical, The reaſon thereof you 
ſhall preſently haye. But firſt I will give you 
a clearer Inſtance thereof, by comparing it with 
another 4th. flat againſt arp croſs-wiſe, that 
your own Earmay better judge what is,and what 
is not, Relation Inharmonical. © 


The firſt two Inſtances ſhew a Relation of F 
Hemp in the Baſs, againſt B flat in the Treble, which 


begets the ſound of a Leſſer 4th. and is very 824 
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74 A Compendium of Mufick. 
and uſual in Compoſition. The other two Inſtan- 
ces are F flat inthe Baſs, againſt B ſharpin the Tre- 
Ble, which makes a Greater or Exceſſive 4th. a very 
harſh Relation. And here (by the way) you may 
obſerve three different 4tbs. in Practical Muſick. 
viz. I. From F ſbarp to N flat upward; 2. From Y 
Flat to B flat; and 3. From F flat to B ſharp, thus 
exemplified. 2 4 


' — — 


. Laſer 4th. Per fed ath. Greater 4th. 27 177 » 


As to the reaſon, why F ſharp l & fat doth 
nat. produce Relation Jnharmonicah, we are to 
conſider the proportion of its Interval; which (in. 
deed) belongs rathet to the Theory of Muſick: 
for though the Ear informs a Practical Compoſer, 
which ſounds are harſh-or pleaſing; it'is the ſpe- 
culative Part that conſiders the Reaſon why fuch 
or ſuch Intervals make thoſe ſounds which pleaſe 
or diſhleale the Ear... 2 OH 
But we will reduce this buſineſs of the Leſergth. 
into Practice; that thereby we may give a reaſon 
to a Practical Muſician why it falls not under Re- 
lation Inharmonical. To which purpoſe we will 
examine it according to our common Scal of Mu- 
ſick; and there we ſhall find it to conſiſt of no 
more than four Semitones or Half. Notes; which 
is the very ſame number that makes a Ditone or 
Greater 2d, ThisExample will render it more plain. 


. © Leſſer ath. 2 Srecter 3d. 
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Die of Diſcords.. 75 
Now Iſt uppoſe that no Practical Maſician wilt 
— that the two Terms of a Greater 3d. have 
ny harſh Relation one to the other; which 
doth alſo exempt the other (being the 
like Interval) from Relarion Inharmonical, tho 
in appearance it be à 2 and hath fat againſt 
1 in 4 croſs reflection 1. 
this you may perceive that that diſtances i in 
the Scale, are not always the: ſame; in- ſound, 
which they ſeem to the ſight. T illuſtrate this 
4 little further, we will add a Lefer zd. to the 
former Leſſer 'ath. which in appearance wilt 
make a Leſter 6th. for ſo the degrees in the Saale 
will Lextibir 4 it in nner een fx | 


WI SIJZS 


- 
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But this 6th. in fight, is no more in ſound 3 
common p thᷣ. which we may demonſtrate. by the 
Scale it ſelf: For, if we remove each Teyn aSem-. 


D HI, To RB. 


5. tone lower (which muſt needs keep them {till at 
n the ſame diſtance) we ſhall find the > 6th, changed 
„into a 5th.' in fight as well as ſound; and the 
1 Lſer arb. likewiſe changed into a Greaten 3d. as 
vou may ſee in this Example. 

— And if we remove the | 
h rc PH latter three Notes again, 
* 9210 and ſet them a Semitone 
n. 


higher 5 adding a Harp to each ts E 
which in the firſt Inſtance —+=- 
was D flat, is now become Go Fed 2 
Harp; and likewiſe B Hat now 
changed/ i into A ſbarp. a 

This removing of the 0 . 9 a © LOR 
N or N as alla the ets them into 


N s Keys 
. „ * 7 * . . E * ; : | . 
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76 A Compendium of Muſick. 
Keys which have no affinity with the Cardinal 0 
Key upon which the Aire of the Muſick de- I. 
pendeth; does many times cauſe an Untinable- I is 
nieſs in the Concords, as though our Strings were | tc 
ont of Tune when we Play upon Inſtruments it 
which have fixed Stops or Frets: And this alſo I ti 
happens amongſt the Keys of Harpfichords, and 
Organs, the reaſon whereof is, the inequality ar 
of Tones and Semitones; either of them having Ill ar 
their Major and Minor; which our common 
Scale doth not diſtinguiſh. And this has cau- 
ſed ſome to complain againſt the Scale it ſelf, 
as though It were defective. Concerning which 
T will preſume no further than the delivering of = 
my own opinion; to which purpoſe I muſt ticlt MW = 
ay ſomething F 


9 8. Of the Three Scales of Mufck. || © 


| He Three Scales are theſe. 1. Scala Diato- fu 
mica. 2. Scala Cromatica, 3. Scala Enhar: | del 
monica. The Diatonick Scale, is that which ris uſe 
ſes to 2 5th,'by three Tones and a Semitone; and ¶ qu; 
from thence to the 8th. by two Tones and one fl & / 
Semitone : which Semitone is denoted in both pla- on! 
CES by Fa 3 as I ſhewed in the beginning of this Sig 
Treatiſe, _ e 


= . 
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. 
At 
1 
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Fa, Fi 

This is (in effect) the Old Grecian Scale, con- 
ſifting of four Tetrachordt or ꝗt hs. extend ing to 
a double Octave; which Guido Aretinus, a Me. 
n n 
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reer en 


Dſe of Diſcords - _ 77 
of St; Benedict's Order (about the year of our 
Lord 960). cha into a form in which it now 
is; ſetting this Greek letter I Gamma at the bot- 
tom of it, to acknowledge from whence he had 
it - and This (for its general uſe) is now called 
the Common Scale of Mufick. 

The Chromatick Scale riſes to a 5th. by a Toxe 
and five Semitones; and from thence proceeds to 
an $th, by five Semitoues more. * 


Example. 


* 


gth. 


82 —— 


Some perhaps may find fault with this Exam- 
ple of the Chromatick Scale, as being not the u- 
ſual way of . down - but I thought it the 
beſt Inſtance I could give a Learner of it, as ta its 
uſe in Practical Muſick ; in which it is fo fre- 
quently mixed with the Diatonick Scale, that the 
& flat and # ſharp which formerly belonged to B 
only, have now got the names of the Chromatick 
Signs, by their frequent application to Notes in all 
places of the Scale: and the Muſick which moves 
much in Semitones or Half-Notes, is com 
called Chromatick Muſick, And from tience it is 
that an Octave is divided into 12 Semitones. _ - 

The Enharmonick Scale riſes gradually by Deiſer 
or Quarter-Notes ; of which 24 make up an Od. 
ave : and is fo far out of uſe, that we ſcarce know 
how to give an Example of it. Thoſe who em 
deàvour it, do Kt it down in this manner, 


ö 
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But 
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But, as to its uſe, in Practical Mufick, I am yet 
to ſeek. For I do not conceĩve how a natural Voice 
can Aſcend or Deſcend by ſuch Minute degrees, 
and hit them right in Tune. Neithet do I ſee how 
Syncopes or Bindings with Diſccids (which are 
the chief ornaments of Compoſitien) can be per- 
formed by Quarter-Notes. Or, how the Con- 


cords (by them) can be removed from Key to 


Key, without much trouble and confuſion. For 
theſe reaſons I am {low to believe that any good 
Muſick (eſpecially of many Parts) can be com- 
poſed by Quarter: Notes, although I hear ſome 
RSS... ß ˙ Ä 
Only one place there is, where I conceive 2 
Quarter Note might ſerve inſtead of a Semitone; 
which is, in the Binding Cadence of the Greater 
3d. and That, commonly, is covered or drowned 
2 by the Tril of the Voice or fhake of the 
err n IR ee 
Pur Bede do fancy, that as the Diatonick Scale 
is made more elegant by a Mixture of the Chro. 
matich; ſo likewiſe it might be bettere by help 
of the Eubarmonick Scale, in ſuch places where 
thoſe little Diſſonances do occur. 

I do not deny but that the flitting of the Keys 
in Harpſichords and Organs; as alſo the placing of 
a Middle fret near the Top of Nut of a Viol ot 
Theorbo, where the ſpace is wide may be uſeful 
in ſome caſes, for the ſweetning of ſuch Diſſo- 
nances as may happen in thoſe places: but I do 
not conceive that the Enbarmonick Scale is thcre- 
in concerned; feeing thoſe Diſſonances are ſome- 


times more, ſometimes leſs, and ſeldom that a 
; | 0 


* 
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ef e, 5 
of them do hit preciſely the Quarter of à Note. 

Now, as to my opinion concerning our com- 
mon Scale of Muſick ; taking it with its mix- 
ture of the Chromatic; I think it lies not in the 
wit of man to frame a better, as to all iments and 
3 Practical Mufick. And, as for thoſe 
little Diflonances (for ſo I eall them, for want 
of a better word to expreſs them) the fault is not 
in the Scale, whoſe office and deſign is no more 
than to denote the diftances of the Concords 
and Diſcords, according to the Lines and S | 
of which it-doth conſiſt; and to ſhew by- what 
of Tones and Semitones a Voice may riſe 
OT all. 4 ä 1 

For in Vocal Mufick thoſeDiflonances are not 
perceived, neither do they occur in Inſtruments 
which have no Frets, as Violins and wind Inftru- 
ments, where the ſound is modulated by the touch 
of the Finger; but in fuch only as have fixed 
Stops of Frets z which, being placed and fitted 
for the moſt uſual Keys ifi the Scale, ſeem out 
of order when we * to Keys leſs uſual; 
and that (as I faid ) doth happen by reaſon of 
the inequality of Tones and Semitones, eſpecial- 
ly of the latter. | 

Concerning which, F ſhall (with: ſubmiſhon 
to better judgments) adventure to deliver my 
own ſence bod opinida. And though it belongs 
more properly to the Mathematick Part of 

* 


Muſick, yet (happily) a Practical explication 
thereof ma ny — ſatisfaction to a Practi- 
cal Myfician, when he ſhall ſee and underſtand 
the Reaſon, | nate 1. an — | | | - 


1 Compendium of Muſick, 


| b g. Of Greater and Leſſer Semitones. F 
F 1800019 62 f — 7 U 
Fi. you muſt know, that Sounds have their 8 
Proportions as well as Numbers. is 


Thoſe Proportions may be explicated by a bu 
line divided into 2, 3, 4, 5; or more G Parts, | 
We will ſuppoſe that line to be the String of a 
xte, or Viol. Take which String you pleaſe, ſo I wt 
it be true; but the ſmalleſt is fitteſt for the pur. ¶ anc 


ſe. | . Wo ; | | 
Divide the length of that String, from the | 
Nutt to the Bridge, into two equal Parts ; op MI Pa: 
it in the Middle, and you will hear the Sound Wl Tos 
of an Octave, if you compare it with the Sound 
of the open String. Thetefore is a Diapaſom ſaid and 
to be in dupla proportion to its Ofave,  , _ 
Next, divide the String into three equal parts; 
and ſtop that =_ next the Nutt, (which will 
be at the Fretſ h] if rightly placed) compare the 
Sound thereof with the open String, and you 
will here the difference to be a 5th. Thence 
is a 5th. ſaid to be Seſquialtera proportion; that 
is, as 2 is to 3. d 13 af 
Again, divide your String into four equal 
Parts; ſtop that Part next the Nutt (which will 
be, at the i F] Het) and you have a 4th. to the 
open String. Therefore a 4th is ſaid to be Sg. 
quitertiz Proportion, as 3 is to 4. By theſe you 
may conceive the reſt towards the Nutt. -— 
If you ask me concerning the other half of 
the String from the middle to the Bridge : the 
middle of that half makes another Odaue; and 
ſo every middle one after another. 
We will now come a little nearer to our bufi- 
neſs of the Semitones. To which purpoſe we 
muſt divide the Octave it ſelf into equal 5 


K ö 
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(which is anQ&ave to the open String) and you 
will find it to be a 5th, Try the other half which 
1 the Nutt, and you will hear it is 
t a 4. „ e 
Next, divide that 3th. which is 228 F to [=] | 
into two equal Parts; and you will find that half, 


S's 5 ©. 


and the other half to the Nutt-ward, to be a 
Leſſer zd. | A, 
Parts; and you will have a Greater and a Leſſer 
Tone. Laſtly, divide the Greater Tone (which was 
that half next the Bridge) into two equal Parts, 
and you have a Greater and a Leſſer Semitone z 
the Greater being always that halt which is nea- 
rer to the Bridge. 5 

By this you may perceive that all our Mufical 
Intervals ariſe from the Diviſion of a Line or 
String into equal Parts; and that thoſe equal 
Parts, do ſtill produce unequal Sounds. And 
this is the very Rea 


Leſſer Semitones. 


A. PB. RAS ©. 
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na S: five of which are aſſigned to the Greater 
Semitonez and four to the Leſs, The difference 
betwixt them is called Amn, which fignities 
a cutting G 
mtone, Anotome; That is (I ſuppoſe) becauſe it 
includes the odd Comma which makes that 
tome. Thus you ſee a Tone or Note divided. in- 
to a Greater and Leſſer Half ; but how to divide 
it into two equal Halfs, I never ſee determined. 
The famous. Kircher in his Learned and Ela- 


borate Murſurgia We pag, 103 * 
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: AT 22 Diſcordi. N * 92 , 
Firſt in the Middle; which will fall npon the 
Fret Lf] Examine the Sound from [f] to [x] 

C 


which is towards the Bridge, to be a Greater = 


Then divide that Greater 3d. into two equal | 


ſon that we have Greater and 


Thereupon, is a Tone, or whole Note (as we 
term it) divided into Nine Particles, called Com- 


off. Some Authors call the Greater Se- 
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$5 A Compendium of Muſick. 
of the Mathematick Part of Mufick, (which he 
handles more clearly ard largely thanany Author 
(Þ think) — — y" wa that Subject) 
doth ſhew us the Type of a To | 
dle by dividing the middle Comma into two chi- 
ſms. But that Comma (being divided Arithmeti- 
cally) will have its Greater and a Leſſer half (as to 
Sound) as well as any greater Interval ſo divided. 
The neareſt Inſtancel can.give you of a Sound 
arted in the middle, is an Octave, divided into a 
Eisen and a Semidiapente; either of them con- 
fiſting of fix Semitones; as I ſhewed pag. 68. and 
yet there is ſome little difference in their Ra- 
tions or Habitudes. 2 N 
Ivill give you yet a clearer Inſtance, by which 
you may ſe what different Sounds will arife, 
from one Diviſion of a Line or String into equal 
Parts. To which purpofe, divide that 5th. which 
is 'from the Nutt to [h] Fret, into two equal 
Parts, with a pair of Compaſſes; (the middle 
whereof will hit upon [ 4] Fret, if it be not placed 
with ſome abatement, tor the reaſons beforemen- 
tioned ; ) and you will find, that the ſame wide- 
neſs of the Compaſs which divided the 5th. in the 
middle, and ſo made a Greater and a Leſſer 3d. the 
ſame wideneſs (I tay) 388 from [BJ towards 
the Bridge, will, in the firſt place fromſ h] produce 
a 4th. in the next place, a 5th. and in the next af: 
ter that, an Sth. according to this Line: 


770 ö 7 | a, _ 6 \ er E 
Dee eee 
2 . 4 b | 7 V | E 


But ſeeing you cannot conveniently hear the 
Sound of that 8th, it being ſo near the Bridge; 
take the wideneſs of the 5th. from the Nutt to 
[hb] and you will find that the me nne 

W 


e cut in the mid- 
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"7. 2fe of Diſcords. . 83 
which makes a 5th, doth make an 8th. in the 
next place after-it according to this Line: 


2 | >; Fifth _. Kia Eight 1 "Rep 33 * E 
I you leaſe to try theſe diſtances upon the 
Treble Sering of a Baſs Viol, you will have a pro- 
duction of theſe Sounds. he | 
1 — — er — 
E. E — 
F Bier err . — 
Cr... 7.9 v =_— 


By this you may perceive that every equal di- 
viſion of [Line 2 String, doth ſtill — - 
greater Hiterval of Sound, as it approaches nearer 
to the Bridge: And, by this which hath been 
ſnewed; I ſuppoſe you ſee not only the Reaſon, 
but Neceflity, of Greater and Leſſer Semitones. 
Our next bufineſs is to examine. | 


$ x0. Where theſe Greater and Leſſer Semi- 
' Tones ariſe in the Scale of Muſick. | 


the Key to be in G. 125 | 
The Diatonick Scale hath only two places in each 
Ofave, in which a Serfitone takes place. One is in 
riſing to the 5th, The other in rifing from thence 
to the 8.5. And theſe two places are known by 
the Note fa ; as formerly ſhewed, Theſe two 
3 . Sounds 


84 A Compendium of Muſick. 
Sounds denoted by fa, are always the Leſſer Semi: 
tone from that degree which is next under them. 
So that from A to B flat, is a Lefſer Semitone: and 
betwixt B-flat and B rp (which makes the dif- 
ference of the Leſſer and Greater 3d.) is (or ought 
to be) always the Greater Semitone. The like may 
be underſtood of the higher fn. 
I know that ſome Authors do place the Greater 
Semitone from A to B flat, and the Leſſer betwixt 
B flat and B ſharp, but I adhereto the other opini- 
on, as the more rational to my underſtanding. 
By this you ſee where Greater and Leſſer Semi. 
tones take place in the Dzatonick Scale. We will 
now caſt our Eye upon them as they riſe in the 
 Chromatick ; according to the Example I gave you 
of it. In which the Greater and Leſſer Half. Notes 
do follow each other ſucceſſively, as ſhall be here 
_ by two letters; I for Leſſer, and g for 
reaber :. | | 


Nov, if we ſhould remove this Example a Semi. 
tone higher or lower; the Leſſer Semitones would 
fall in the places of the Greater; and contrarily, 
the Greater in the places of che Leſſer: which 
tranſpoſition, is the chief cauſe of thoſe little Dif- 
ſonances, which occafion'd this diſcourſe. 

Your beſt way to avoid them, is, to ſet your 
Muſick in the uſual and moſt natural Keys of 
the Scale. © Bras p 
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all The Form of Figurate Deſcant. 
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58 1. What is meant by Figurate Deſcant. - 


Igurate Deſcant is that wherein Diſcords 
are concerned as well as Concords. And, 
as we termed Plain Deſcant, (in which 

was taught the uſe of the Concords) The Ground- 

work or Grammer of Muſical Compoſition, ſo 
may we as properly nominate This, the Orna- 
ment or Rhetorical Part of Muſick. For, in This 
are introduced all the varieties of Points, Fuges, 

Syncope'sor Bindings, Diverſities of Meaſures, In- 

termixtures of diſcording Sounds; or what elſe 

Art and Fancy can exhibit; which, as different 

Flowers and Figures, do ſet forth and adorn the 

Compoſition; whence it is named Melotheſa flori- | 
I vel figurata, Florid or Figurate Deſcant. 
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86 4 Compendium of \Mufick. 


0 2. Of the Greek Moods, and Latin Tones. 


* we treat of Figurate Deſcant, I muſt 


not omit to ſay ſomething concerning the 
Moods or Tones. Not ſo much for any great uſe 
we have of them, as to let you know what is 
meant by them; and that I may not appear fin- 
gular ; for you ſhall ſcarce meet with any Au- 


* 


thor that has writ of Muſick, but you will read 


ſomething concerning them. a 
The Moods we. mention d in the firſt Part of 
this Treatiſe, were in reference to Notes, and 
Meaſure of Time. Theſe are concerning Tune. 
That which the Greciaus called Mode or Mood, 
the Latins termed Tone or Tune, The deſign of 
either was, to ſhewin what Key a Song was ſet, 
and which Keys had affinity one with another, 
The Greeks diſtinguiſhed their Moods by the 
names of their Provinces; as Dorick, Lidian, Jonick, 
Phrgian, &c. The: Latins reduced theirs, to eight 
Plain-ſong Tunes; and thoſe were ſet in the Tenor: 
ſo called, becauſe it was the Holding Part to 
which they did apply their Deſcant. 
Theſe Plain- ſongs did ſeldom exceed the Com- 


Paſs of fix Notes or degrees of Sound: and thete- 


fore were Ut and Re (as I ſuppoſe) applyed to the 
two loweſt, that each degree might have a ſeveral 
appellation : otherwiſe, four names, as now 
uſe, viz. Mi, Fa, Sol, La, had been both more 
eaſie, and more ſuitable to the ancient Scal 
which conſiſted of Tetrachords or 4ths. two o 
which made up the Compaſs of an Ofave. _ 
From theſe ſix Notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol La, 
did ariſe three properties of Singing; which they 


named B Quarre, B Molle, and Properchant or Na- 


tural B Quarre, was when they Sung. Mi in B i 


. Mic pos oy, mY. 
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4 Figntate Deſcant. 87 
Cliff being then made of a Square form thus. 

and ſet at the beginning of _ —— 
et ſome one of the other three Clifs. B Molle was 
when they Sung Fa in B. Properchant was when 
their Ut was applyed to C; fo that their fix 
Notes did not reach ſo high as to. touch B either 


fat or ſbarp. But in our modern Muſick, we ac- 


knowledge no ſuch thing as Properchant ; every 
Song being, of its own nature, either flat or ſharp: 
and that determin d (not by B's flat or Harn, but) 
by the Greater or Leſſer zd. being joyned next to 
the Key in which any Song is ſeet. 
Thefe Moods or Tones had yet another diſtin- 
ction; and that was Aathentick, or Plagal. This 
depended upon the dividing of the Octave into 


its 5th: and 4th. Authentick was when the 5th. 


ſtood in the lower place, according to the Harmo- 
nical Far, ” —.— Nagal, ou when 
the 5th. the upper place, according tothe 
Arithmetical divifion thereof. | 


OV IRON: [> | 

Auibemticł. l | 
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Harmonical. Arithaetical, 


Many Volumes have _ been wrote about theſe 
Moods or Tones, concerning their uſe, their num- 
ber; nature and affinity one with another; and 
yet the buſineſs left imperfect or obſcure, as to a- 
ny certain Rule for regulating the Key and Air 
of the Mufick, though one of the greateſt con- 
cerns of Muſical Compoſition. arts: 

Mr. Morley (upon this Subject) in his Itrodu- 
Tion to 2 pag. 147. his Scholar making this 
Quærie, ** to be given for 2 
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88 A Compendium of Mufick. 
Biſtruction for keept On ? anſivers, No ; for 
it muſt proceed only of the judgment of the Compoſer , 
yet (faith he) the Church. men for keeping of their 
Keys have deviſed certain Notes commonly callsd the 
eight Tuncs, &c. of which he only gives Examples, 
and ſo leaves the butineſs. And no marvel — 
could give no certain Rule, ſo long as they too 

their fight from the Tenor; in which caſe it muſt 


of neceſſity be left ro the judgment of the Com- 


Poſer or Singer of Deſcant, what Baſs he will ap- 
ply unto it. But, according to the Method for- 
merly deliver'd in this Treatiſe, where we make 
the Baſs the foundation of the Harmony, upon 
which the Key ſolely depends, as alſo the other 
Keys which have affinity therewith, the buſineſs 
is reduced to a certainty of Rule, both plain and 
eaſie. (ſee pag. 34 Concerning the Key or Tone.) 
And though in Figurate Deſcant we often have 


occaſion to apply under-Notes to an upper Part, 


as you will ſee hereafter, yer the whole conduct 
of the Compoſition, as to the Key and middle 
Cloſes. thereto belonging, is the very ſame, and 
therefore to be obſerved, according to what we 


there delivered. 
give youthis brief account of the Moods and 
Tones, that you might not be wholly ignorant of 


any thing that belongs to Muſick : To which 


purpoſe have contrived this little Table : col- 
ected out of ſuch Authors as number 12 Tones 
or Tunes an- Anthentick. | © Plagal. © © 
ſwerable to T[Dorick © | 2Hhpo-Dorick | 
the Grecian Z | 2|Phrygian | q|Ehpo-Phrygian | 
Moods , vix. P 5|Lydiay 6|Hypo-Lydian 

{1x | Aut hen- G 7|Mzixolydian| SH po-Mixohydia 
tick, and fix lian I qqHhpo-olian 
Plagal, Ife |12]|Hhpo-Ionick 


k | The 


Figurate Deſcant, 8 
The firſt Column ſhews the Keys in the Scale 
of Muſick to which thoſe Tones and Moods are 
aſſigned. The ſecond expreſſes the order of the 
Aut hentick Tones: known by their odd Num- 
hers ; 48 1, 3, 5, c. The third Column contains 
the names of the Grecian Aithentick Moods. The 
fourth ſnews the Plagal Tones; known always 
by their even numbers; as 2, 4, 6, c. The laſt 
or fifth Column contains the names of the Grę. 
2 Plagal Moods; diſtinguiſhed by the Par- 
ticle a | | 
Where you may obſerve, that B mz, is exempt 
from having any Tone or Mood aſſigned to it; 
becauſe Ffa, doth make an ImperfeT 5th. there- 
to. Howbeit, B fa, is become a Key or Tone now 
much in uſe, eſpecially in Muſick compoſed for 
Inſtruments. eee 
Bur, whereas we read ſuch ſtrange and marvel- 
lous things of the various affetctions and different 
effects of the Grecian Moods ; we may very pro- 
bably conjecture that it proceeded chiefly from 
their having Moods of different meaſure joyned 
with them; which, we find by experience, doth 
make that vaſt difference betwixt Light and 
Grive Muſick ; though both ſer in the ſame Key, 
and conſequently the ſame Mood or Tone. - 


| 8 3s Of Figarate Mufick in general, 


Flure Deſcant (as ] told you) is that where- 
in Diſcords are concerned as well (though 
not ſo much) as Concords. You have already 
been taught the uſe of both in Compoſition ; and 
Theſe are the Two Materials which muſt ſerve 
Jou — the raiſing of all Structures in Figurate 
To give you Models at large, of all thoſe ow. 
| 'T 
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ral Structures, were to write a, great. Volume, 
not a Compendium, It will be ſufficient that I let 
u ſee the Form of 4 LT and that 
I give you ſome ſhort Examples of ſuch things 
as are of moft concern; with Inſtructions (id 
near as I can) for their contrivance. We will 
begin with ſetting a Baſs to a Treble, as we for. 
merly did with making a 1reble to a Baſs. 


$4: How to ſet a Baſs to a Treble. 


N this you muſt reckon your Concords from 

the Treble downward, as in the other you did 
from the Baſs upward. .Which is but the ſame 
thing in effect; for, à 3d..5th. 6th, and 8th. are 
{till the ſame, whether you reckon them upward 
or downward. | 3 
But, whereas in plain Counterpoint, I did order 
the Baſs to move on, for the molt part, by leaps 
of a 3, 4, 5, Cc. (which indeed is the moſt pro- 
per movement of the Baſs in that kind of Com- 
ſition;) here you muſt know, that in Figurate 
eſcant, thoſe leaps are frequently changed ot 
broken into degrees; as you may eaſily conceive 
by this Example. 491 


And therefore it is left to your liberty to uſe 
either the one or the other as occafion ſhall te- 
quire. Only take notice that if (in theſe Break- 
ings) the Parts do Aſcend or Deſcend together 4 


* 


\ 
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ne, degrees, it muſt be either in 3ds. or 6ths. If 
ler ¶ they move contrary by degrees, (that is one ri- 
ut FF ſing, the other falling) you haye liberty to paſs 
BS Nl through. Diſcords as well as Cohcotds, according 
to what I ſhewed of Diſcords Note againſt Note. 
il For the reft I refer ycu to the Principles former- 
or. ly delivered in Compoſition of two Parts. And 
if your Treble do chance to hold out any long 
Note, you may let the Baſs, during the time, 
paſs on from one dinperfect Concord to another; 
ml 25 from a 3d. to a 6th. or the contrary. The 
lia like may be underſtood of the Treble, when the 
Bafs holds out a Note. 42 


Alſo your Compoſition will be more neat, 1 
you can uſe ſome formality in your Baſs, by itmi- 
tating and anſiyering the Notes of the Treble in 
ſuch places as will admit it. | | 

We will now ſuppoſe a Treble made by ſome 
other perſon, as' ibdeed, this was; which I am 
about to Prick down (made by a Perſon of Qua- 
e lity) and given to have a Baſs ſet to it. 


Example. | 


A Compendiom of Mack. 


o F * | 4 * * * 
* " 4 y 4 2 * F , , 4 
E le of a Baſs made to a Treble. 
" 14 
1 x 
FJ 4 - 
" 3 14 5 * A * 
* - ; * 
; N 1 


Here you ſee the Baſs ſtill anſwering and imita 
ting the Treble, (ſo near as the Rules of Compo- 
fition do permit) ſometimes in the OFave, as you 
ſee in moſt Part of the firſt Strain; and fome- 
times in other diſtances, as you may obſerve in 
the beginning of the ſecond Strain; but ſtill keep- 


muſt be chiefly' obſerved. This is as much as I 
think neceſſary for ſetting a Baſs to a Treble. 
And by this you may perceive how different 
the Form and Movement of the Parts in Figu- 
rate Deſcant, is from that of plain Comiterpoint: 
Eor, in That, the natural paſſage of the Treble 
is, for the moſt part by Degrees, In This, you 
_— uſe what Leaps you pleaſe, ſo they be airy 
and formal. 1.F< * 


1147 
: 
4 
2 
4 0 


5. How Paris paſs through one another. | 


Aa, in Counterpoint, each Part does ordina- 
rily move within its own Sphere, In Fi- 
gurate Deſcant, the Parts do frequently mix and 
paſs through one another: Inſomuch, that if 
there be two Trebles, you ſhall have ſometimes 
This, ſometimes That, above or below, as you 
ke in the following Inſtances. - 


| 1% 


ll 


LENT 


3 iin 


ing cloſe to the Rules of Compoſition, which 
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The like may be undetſtood of the Inner Parts, 
or of the Baſſes, when the Compolitionisdelign; 
ed for two. Howbeit the higheſt Part for the time 
being 15 ſtill 10 be accounted the Treble And the 
loweſt Part, whatever it be, is (during that time) 
the Baſs to all the Parts that ſtand above it. 
Laſtly, whereas in Counterpaint I commended 
unto you the joyning of your upper Parts ſo doſe 
together, that no other Part eonld be put in a 
mongſt them in Figurate Mufick (eſpecially for 
Inſtruments) that Rule is not ſo ſtrictly obſer: 
yed ; but each Part doth commonly move accor- 
ding to the Compaſs of the Voice or Inſtrument 
for which it is intended. But the Principles of 
Compoſition, as the chooſing, ordering and plac- 
ing of the Concords, are the very ſame we deli. 
vered in plain Counterpoint: that 1s to ſay, In two 
or three Parts you are to avoid 8ths. except in 
ſuch places as there mentioned: In Four or more 
Parts you ate to diſpoſe thoſe Parts into ſeveral 
Concords, as much as you can with convenience, 


§ 6. Concerning the Conſecution of Perfeils 
of the ſame kind ; and of other Diſallow- 
auces in Compoſition, © 
1 Told you (pag. 32.) that PerfeQs: of the ſame 
1 kind, as two 5tbs. or two 8ths; rifing or fal- 
ling together, were not allowed in Compoſſtion. 
Alſo (pag. 33, 34.) I ſhewed ſome other paſſages, 
prohibited in few (that is to ay, in twoor three) 
Parts. Here I will give you the reaſon why ſuch 
paſſages are not graceful in Muſick : And firſt 
concerning the Conſecution of 5ths.-and 8ths.” 
Theſe two are called Perfect Concords ; not on- 
ly becauſe their Sound is more perfect, (or T_ 
per 


XS 


E. 8, 28 Sr. 


— 1 
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perfectly fixed) than that of the other Coꝝſo- 
nants. which are ſubordinate to them; but alſo, 
becauſe they ariſe from the firſt two Froportions 
that are found in Numbers, viz. a. 
Dupla, and. a 5th. from Seſqmaltera, as I ſhewed 
pag. 79, and 8 


Now, as to the Diſallowance of their follow. 
ing one another of the ſame Eind ; you may ob- 
ſerve, that our Senſes are ſtill delighted with va- 
riety; as we may inftance in this: Suppoſe an 
excellent Diſh of Meat, prepared with greateſt in- 
duſtry to pleaſe the Taft, were ſet before us to feed 
on; would ir not be more acceptable to have ſome 


variety after it, than to have the ſame over again? 


The very fame it is in Sounds preſented to our 
Ear; for, no man that hath skill in Muſick, can 
hear two perfect yths. or two tha. betwixt the ſame 
Parts; riſing or falling together, but his Ear will, be 
diſpleaſed with the latter of them; becauſe he 
expected in place thereof ſome other Concord. 


This Reaſon againſt the Conſecution of 5 br. 


and gt hs. — admitted, we will now proceed 
to the other Diſallowances; which, upon due 
examination, we ſhall find to ariſe from the very 
ſime conisg%nce. 2. 5 vo 
For the better underſtanding of this; you muſt 
know, Firſt, that every Diſallowance doth end 
either in an 8th. or in a 5th. (by theſe I alſo mean 
their O&aves.) Secondly, that a Diſallowance is 
commonly generated - by* both the Parts moving 
the ſame way. "Thirdly, that every leap in Mu- 
lick doth imply a Tranſition by degrees, from 
the former to the latter Note, by which the Leap 
is formed. Laſtly, that thoſe implicit Degrees, 
(by reaſon of both Parts moving the ſame way) 


do always produce a Conſecution of two ( if 


not more) 


erfects of the ſame kind. 


To 
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To render this more clear, we will take ſome 

of thoſe Paſſages not allowed in pag. 34. and 

break the Lea ps into Degrees, according ro what 

1 ſhewed pag. 51, 5 2. of breaking a Note, as you 

; ſe in the following Examples TS 


FRE: 


Zy this you ſee, that if both the Parts move the 
ſame way, one of them by a Degree, the other 
by a Leap; that Leap (I fay) being broken into I th: 
Degrees, begets a Conſecutlon of two Perfetts | Ex 
of the ſame kind: And where both Parts Leap I wh 


the ſame way, if you break thoſe Leaps into De- 

grees, there will ariſe from thoſe Degrees, Three 

of the ſame Perfects. And this implicit Conſe- 

cution of 8ths. and 5ths. ariſing from thoſe De- 

grees, is that which renders ſuch Paſſages lels 

plecing to the Ear, and are thereupon named 
i ſallomances. 


1 
Theſe which! have ſhewed may ſerve for your * 


underſtanding of the reſt; for they are all of the 
lame nature, excepting One, which Mr, * 


TP RE = © nz 


- 


5 


A8 


and others call hitting an 8th. on the 
face; that is, when an upper Parr, 


. BD. 


meeting the Baſs upon an 8th. doth 


pper 8 
$kip up from thence into ſome other G f 


P Concord, thus: | 

But whereas T told you, and have =] 
ſhewed, that a Diſallowance is com- 3 
monly generated by bothf arts moveing the fame 
way; you muſt know, that all Paſſages of that 
ſort are not Diſallowances ; for, you will hardly 
find a Diſallowance where the Treble removes but 
one except that which I ſhewed in the 
firſt inſtance of the late Examples, where the Tre- 
ble falls by Degree from a 6th. to an 8th, or (per- 
haps) where the Baſs ſhall make an extravagant 

1 (as it were ſet on purpoſe) to meet the 
Treble in a 5th. or 8th. In any other way, I do 
not ſee how a Diſallowancè can occur, whilſt 
the Treble removes but one Degree, though both 
Parts riſe ot fall together. But if the Treble or 
upper Part do skip, whilſt the Baſs removes but 
one Degree, (the ſame way) you may conclude 
it a wance. | 


I will give you Examples of both theſe ways, 
that you may compare them by your 2 
Ear; and ſo you will better perceive what 
what is not allowed. 7 

| Examples. © 
Paſſages into the 8th; Paſſages into the 5th. 


CPE. | 
If you try the Sound of theſe two Ways with 
an Inftrument; you will perceive that thoſe Paf. 
ge wErrely oe Treble removes but one . 
are ſmooth and 


natural; but in the Other where 
the Treble doth Leap, the Paſſage is not ſo ple. 
fig no the fat de e eee 
The Reaſdn whereof (as I conceive) Is, be. 
cauſe Leaps are the proper Movements of the i 
Baſe, and ees more natural to the Treble 
part, as I formerly delivered in Plair Counterpoint: 
And therefore, ſo long as both Parts proceed in 
their natural Movements (the Baſs by Leaps, and 
the Treble by Degrees) the Conſecution is not ſo a 
erceptible, becauſe it gives no offence to the fe 
Far ; for that which is proper and natural can. B 
not be difpleaſing : But if you diforder this m. be 
tural Movement, by makeing the Baſs to more 
by a Degree, and the Trebls to Leap the ſame to 
way into a Perfect Concord, the Conſecution MW by 
| thereof preſently begets a Difallowance. "= 0 of 
L.aſtly, take notice, that moſt of thoſe N pe 
we call Diſallowantes, may be tollerated in 
Tenor or 2. Treble (being covered by à higher Part) I 44] 
though, in the higheft Part, it ſelf, they would Bu 
not be allowable: And therefore whenyourTrebl I toc 
or higheſt Part ſnall make a Leap, (which is fre- of 
quent in Figurate Deſcant) your chief care muſt © nat 
be, that the ſaid Treble or higheſt Part ( compared 
with the Baſi) be not guilty of any Dilallow- 
ance ; of which thars, can be no danger, if the 
oper ne. 
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Leap be made into an Impet 
©. That you may better re them, m 

Diſallowances may be referred to theſe two Heads: 
1. When the higher part skips to a 5th. or Stb. 
. whilſt the Baſs removes but one Degree. 2. When 
both Parts skip out the ſame way into a 5th. of 
8th. And this is as much as I think neceſſary con- 
cerning Diſallowance, $ 7. C 


h 

. $ 7. Concerning the "__ * 
e, and 5ths. 1 4t 

re 

4 Tan We you 83 oy: three AY 
Ale 


rent 4ths. viz. a Leſſer, a Greater, and. a Mid. 

. . Diate aron, which for diſtinction 
be I call a Perfect 4th. becauſe ir ariſes from the 
perfect dividing of an Ofave into its 4th. and 5th. 
_ w__ according to the Arit bmetical as the Har- 
ion thereof. 

* os are ſo neceſſary, (or rather unavoid- 
2 08 4 poſition, that you ſhall ſcarcely 
ſee Three, or more Parts joyned to any 
Baſs, bat there will frequently be one of them 
betwixt ſome two of the upper Parts. | 

Again, 17 5 Parts FIRE AN or Deſcend 
toget Degrees in Mufical Concordance, 
but there muft (of neceſſity) be a Conſecution + = 
of _ many 4ths. betwixt ſome two of the up- | 


per 

Now, if that Conſecution conſiſt of different 
aths. mixed one with another, it is very good - 
But if the 4ths. be of the ſime kind, the Con- 
ſecution is not ſo allowable. The Reaſon there- 
of is, that 4ths. are the Reſemblances ot Reſo- 
nances of 5ths. as may be ſeen in This; that if 
ky tranſpoſe the Parts which exhibit thoſe aths. 

1＋ 4 the Lower an Octave higher, or ſet- 
gher an Octave lower, thoſe 4ths. 


milf hen be changed into 5ths. as you may ſee in the 
following Inſtances, 


10 4 — of Muſick. 
—— 


err a = 


Three 4767. betwixt the |. Tires pur Li 
2 Treble aud Tenor. was Treble and Tenor 


bes Wu | Wins WW fy 
5 — =} 2; 


The Notes wranſpoſed are thoſe of the Tenor in 
the firſt Inſtance ; which being placed an OZave 
higher, and fo made the Treble or higheſt Part 
in the ſecond Inſtance, begets three 5s, inſtead 
7 of the former three aths. 

— 4 The queſtion now is, whether theſe three thy, 
97 being ofdifferent kinds, be notallowable in Com 
111 oſition. If they be allowed 2 eſs doubt to 
be made of the 4ths. they D d different.) 
Here is no Conſecution of Per oh of the ſame 
kind; for tho middle 5th. is Imperfect : Neither 
is there any harſhneſs or diſſonance offered to the 
Far, ſo near as T can perceive. And though Mr. 
Morley (in his Introduction pag. 75 with other pre. 
ciſe Compoſers of former times, did not allow 4 
Perfect and an Imperiett 5th. to follow immedi: 
ately one the other; yet later Authors, as well 
Writers: 48 Compoſers,do boch uſe and approve/i 
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See Kircher, in his Muſurgia Univerſalis pag. 621. 
Delicentia duarum Quintarum; where heh Hi- 
eronimut Kapſperger, a very excellent Author, uſing 
two 5ths . one after another, in divers places of a 
Madrigal, with much Art and Elegancy ; and in 
the very beginning ot the ſame, makesno * 
of ſetting four 5ths. Perfe& and Inperfect one after 
mother. The Example is this which follows. 


= = = == 
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As for my own opinion, I do not only allow 
the Conſecution of two 5ths. one of them being 
Inperfect, but (being rightly taken) eſteem it a- 
mongſt the Elegances of Figurate Deſcant. 
ThisI ſpeak, ſuppoſing them to bein ſhortNotes. 
But if the Notes be long, as Semibreves, and ſome- 
times alſo Minums, I ſhould then rather chooſe to 
have the Perfe& 5th. to hold on, till the other Part 
remove toa6th.before it change to an Imperfe#5th, 


As for Example. 
Not thus, but thus, 
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d 8. Conſecution of 3ds. and Gebe Ty 


182 Greater zds. can hardly follow one the © Q- 
ther,without Relation lnbarmonien! z ; yet in 


riſing by degrees to 
ner Part will pro- — 
= 
Two Leſer 3ds. may follow one another | in 


a Binding Cadence — 

perly come in, as 

may perceive that ——— 
| degrees, as thus: 


they are allowable, 
as thus: 3 

In which an In- 
you ſee in the Ex 
ample. 

nd, by this you a 

Relation Inharmonical is ſometimes difj 
with z which muſt be refered (next after the 
Ear) to the judgment of the Compoſer. 


— — — Ham" But in Lew 
—. _ — will not do ic well 


Greater 6ths. are anſwerable to Leſer 2d. and Ge 
therefore may follow one another, as you may 
Tee next FR 


—pzt+t Ze als are like in u T 
> no toGreater 2ds. and there conr 
E in pe 


fore the Conſecution 01 


tl them is liable to Relation grea 
—= ET | Inharmonical. [ 


Thus you have a ſh51t account how 2dsand 6th 
may 
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may follow one ancther when they 2 are of the ſame 
kind. As for their change from Greater to Leſſer, or 
the contrary, it is ſo natural, Tg you, cannot A- 
ſcend or Deſcend, either i in 3s. or 6ths. but it 
mult be by a freq ou changing from the Leſſer 
to the Greater 935 from che Greater to the Liſſer, 
N oe 2.16 elt Paſſage into other Concords; 
moſt natural. is 1 that which may 

be * with the leaſt rern 

lat rhe Tefſer bth. 


Hence it i9'bſerved, 
more naturally into 2 Ftb. and the Greater 6th. 


into an 8th. o, gs ſhall ſe inthe undies, 
Inſtances. . =o mens 


Thiele little removes by a Tone or Semen do 
connect or make ſmooth the Air of the Mufick, 
in paſſing from Concord to Concord; which, by 
af greater removes, would often ſeem disjoynted. 

I will now 1 of a Fuge; which is the 
prime Flower in Cs os 2 


Ame Notes, commonly in an Og rave or Uniſon 


| from thence ithath its name Figa or Fuge. The 


4 Compendium of Muſick. 


69. Of Fuga or Fuge. 

His is þ Gere Toit, (as we term it in Muſick) 

Ne — of + 5, 6, or any other number of 

— wes, beg ap me one ſingle Girt, and then 
eco ya following Part, repeating t 

or ſuch like Notes; Banne in t 8 Un eg 

— _ more elch, die Leading and 195. — in a 4th, 

or 5th. above, qr below the 
Next comes in a Third Part, Far, aa ting the 
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to the Leading Part. 
Then follows the Fourth Part, in reſemblance 
to n Rich nd 8 th Parts (if the Compaſit 
eFi ixth Parts (ifthe Compaſitign 
conſiſt of ſo many) do follow or come in after the 
Tame manner, one after the other; the 
Parts ftill flying before thoſe that follow; 


Form of i it you have in the following Example, 


E aan of a Fuge. 
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fol- 


e, yet an 
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n odd Not 
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the Fuge doth 


in upon a 


come 
oft before 
permit it. 


it, when 


or 


ire it 
tkewi 


{trial 
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ce, that you are not ſo 
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to imi 
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iſe take not 
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but 
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Notes of the 


dliged 
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but that you may uſe a longer Note inſtead of a. 
ſhorter or the contrary, when occaſion ſhall re- 
uire: Alſo, you may riſe or fall a 4th, or 5th. ei- 
er inſtead of the other; which is oftentimes fe- 
unck. r 
„ 0 10. Of Arfin and Tleſinn. 
Fo the Point is Inverted, or moves pe 
Arſin and Thefin, (as they phraſe it 3 ) that is 
where the Point riſes in onè Part, it falls in ano- 
ther, and likewiſe the contrary ; which produces 
a pleaſing variety: A Figure of it you may ſee 
in this Inſtance. of the former Point. > 


o 
* 


An Example of it you have in tha 


— 


t which fol 


= 1 o 
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| Example of a Fuge pet Arſin & Theſin- 
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unto 


per Arſin & Theſn, ſo 
t in ſo ſhort an Ex- 
: only in the 7th. Bar, the Tenor doth 


int 
not preciſely expreſs the Point; which I note 


ou ſee the Poi 
could contrive 1 


1 


Thus 
near as 


ample 


A 
4 
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unto you, as being better (of che to) to injure 
rh oy chan the Are of the Maſ z the de- 


n to pleaſe the Ear ra- 
= 2 to latishe the Fes Here the Point 


was expreſt both ways in each Fart; but it is left 
to your gre] whether you will haye one Part 
maintain the Point PC Arſon, another per Thej 

or what other wa all think fit to mix 
_ every man x Maier of his own fin 


Na ee tha Point is Revert, or turned 


backward thus : 
But then it muſt 
F 2 2 ro 
END no Pric 
note in A 
cauſe the Prick 
441-44 will ſtand upon 
CH the wrong fide of 
the — when 
. the Font & is Re- 


LES verted. 
51 11. of Double Foges. | _ 


Q Ometimes the Muſick begins with two or 
more different Points, which the Parts do 
interchange by turns, in ſuch manner as they 
did in the late Inverted Fuge per Arm & Thefi - 
An Example whereof you have as follows. 


* 


Example, 
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Ant. 


Example of two Points moveing together in Fuge. | 
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ing thereof; 


How 
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earn to go. 
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ples you ſee what a Fu 
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Aving made choice of fach Notes as youſl == 
think fit for your Point, Frick them donn A- 
| 2 that Fart which you deſign to begin the 8. 
uge. 1 oy — 12-0, FH 12 tins 

. That done, conſider which Part you will have 
to follow next; and whether in a _ or -5th, 
above or below the leading Patt. Perhaps 
latter end of the Fuge-Notes which you have 
Prickt down, may agree therewith. If not, yo 
may add ſuch other Notes as may aptly meet 
the following Part at its comeing in. _ 

Next, prick down the Fuge Notes of that 
following Part; and add what other Notes may 
be requiſite for meeting of the third Part, which 
(properly) will come in upon the Ofave to the 

inniug of the leading Part, 

hen carry on the third Part, by adding ſuch 
Notes 'as may meet the beginning of the fourth 
Part, as it comes in 1 55 an Octave to the be- 
ginning of the ſecond Part. And, if you rightly 
conceive my words and meaning, your Scheme 
will appear like this which follows, according FI } 
to the firſt Platform of our firſt Example of a 


fngle Page 1 


PP rw 32 ET_Tz TT, - =& 


CD MH ww R (= 


= WW THT * 7 


Having done this, you may fill up the 


* 


Example of the firſt Platform of a Fig 
OR Gf LNA 2 
l | 


places with ſuch Concords and Bindings as you 
think fitteſt for carrying on your Compo 3 
until you repeat the Fuge, in one of thoſe Parts 
that begun it; which may be done either in the 
ſame, or in any other Key that will beſt main- 
tain the Air of the Mufick ; for good Air is chiet- 
ly to be aimed at in all Muſical Compoſition. 


And this repeating or renewing of the Fuge or 


Point, ſeems always more graceful when it 
comes in after ſome Parſe or Ref: by which 


means more notice is taken of it; as of a man 


that begins to 1] in, after ſoine little time 
of lens. TE: | . 


The fame method 1 have ſhewed in four - 


Parts, may alſo ſerve you whether the Parts be 
more or leis. nel nen 


* „ Os » 
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< 13. Of Mufick Compoſed for Voices trivt 


He ever renowned Deſcartes, in the beginning the 
of his Compendium of Mufeck, inſinnates, that, cord 
of all Sounds the Voice of Man is moſt grateful; 
— it holds the — eateſt comformiry to out 
Spirits. — Od doubt) i 2 the 25 of Mufick; 
compaſed an expreſſed in on. 
More certain it is, that of all Mufick, That 
ought to have the precedence which is deſigned 
to fing and ſound forth the Praiſe and Glory of 
TFT AE" We SOURSE, SOUL, 
ERIE , and AUTHOR of all created] Hiſto 


To 3 intent, Howe, Pſalms, Antbeins Ver 
Helke, Reſponſaries, Motets, &c. are ſet and Sung 
— en ck: of which no man is ignorant that 

th frequented either the Churches beyon 

or the Cathedrals in England, _ 

f theſe forementioned, ſome are compoſed in 

Plain Counterpoint; others in Figurate t 

with Points, Fuges, Syncope „ Mixtures of Diſ 

cords, c. according to what we have ſhewed 
and taught in this preſent Treatiſe. 

In this divine uſe and application, Mufick 
may challenge a preheminence above all the - 
ther Mathematick Sciences as being immediate- 
ly imployed in the Mer and — office that 
can be perform'd by Men or Ange 

Neicker in its vil uſe "doth it it — inferior 
to any of the reſt, either for Art, Excellency, of 

Intricacy. 

Whether we confider it in its Theory or Mat! 
matick Part, which contemplates the Affection 
Nations, and Proportions of Sounds, with 
their nice and curious concerns. | 
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Or in its Fractick part, which deſigns, con- 
trives, and diſpoſes thoſe Sounds into ſo many 
ſtrange and ſtupendious varieties; and all from 
the conſequence of no more than three Con- 
cords, and ſome intervening Diſcords. 
Or in its Aﬀive, or Mechanick Part, which 


the exquiſite dexterity of the Hand upon ſome 
Inſttument; and thereby preſents them to our 
Ear and Underſtanding ; making ſuch Impreſ- 
tions upon our Minds and Spirits, as produce 
thoſe ſtrange and admirable s, recorded in 
Hiſtory, and known by Experien 


Of Vocal Mufick made for the ſolace and civil 
delight of man, there are many different kinds; as 
namely, Madrigals, in which Fuges and all other 
Flowers of Figurate Muſick are moſt frequent. 

Of theſe you may ſee many Setts, of 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 Parts, -Publiſhed both by, Exgliſb and Itali- 
an Authors. Next, the Dramatick or Recitative 
Mufick ; which (as yet)is ſomething a ſtranger 


la's, Airs of all forts; or what elſe Poetry hath 
.f contrived to be Set and Sung in Muſick, Laſtly, 
Canons and Catches, (of which we ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter) are commonly ſett to Words: The 
firſt, to ſuch as be grave and ſerious: The lat- 
ter, to Words deſigned for Mirth and Recreati- 
on. Of theſe you may have Examples ſuffi- 
cient ina Book of Catches fold by John Cullen, 
6 Fi the Buck between the two Temple-Gates, Fleet- 
kel. . 


/ 


Midwifes and brings forth thoſe Sounds; either 
by the excellent Modulation of the Voice, or by 


ES 
Any one of which three Parts of Muſick, con- 
ider'd in it ſelf, is a moſt excellent Art or Science. 
ol But this is aSubject might become a better Orator. 


tous here in England. Then, Canſonets, Vilanel. 


. 
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5 $ 14. Of accommodating Notes to Words. 


Hen you compoſe Muſick to Words, your 
chief endeavour, muſt be, that your Notes 

do aptly _— the Senſe and humour of them. 
It they be Grave and Serious, let your Muſick 
be ſuch alſo : If Light, Pleaſant, or Lively, your 
Muſick likewiſe muſt be ſuitable to them. Any fl . 
aſſion of Love, Sorrow, Anguiſh, and the like, Ar 
is aptly expreſs'd by Thromatick Notes and Bind- 5g ] 
* ings. Anger, Courage, Revenge, Ec. require for 
a more {trenuous and ſtirring movement. Cruel, I to 
Bitter, Harſh, may be expreſt with a Diſcord; on 
which nevertheleſs muſt be brought off according of 
ro the Rules of Compoſition. High, Above, 
Heaven, Aſcend : as likewiſe their contraries, 
\ Low, Deep, Down, Hell, Deſcend, may be ex- 
preſſed by the Example of the Hand; which 
points upward when we ſpeak of- the one, and 
downward when we mention the other; the wit! 
contrary to which would be ablurd, ar, 
You mult alfo have a reſpect to the Points of grip 
your Words; nor ufing any remarkable Pauſe or to? 
, until the Words come to a full Point or Pee © hart 
riod. Neither may any Ref, how ſhort ſoever, ] C 
be interpoſed in the middle of a Word; But a mag 
Sigh or Sob is properly intimated by a Crochet | Cope 
or Quaver Reſt. | and 
| Laſtly, you ought not to apply ſeveral Notes, Jen! 
nor (indeed) any long Note, to a ſhort Syllable, Þ Men 
nor a ſhort Note, to a Syllable that is long TI 
Neither do I fancy the ſetting of many Notes to now 
any one Syllable, (though much in faſhion in] of A 
former times; but I would have your Muſick to 


be ſuch, that the Words may be plainly under- 
ſtood. 8 5 | 
F 15.0 


| Fignate Defeat? | 


8 of Mack 4D for Inftruments: up 


WE muſt now ſpeak a little more of Muſick 
made for In 


Fuges, and all other Figures of Deſcant are 


in no leſs (if not in more) uſe than in Vocal 


Muſick. 
Of this kind, the chief ant moſt excellent; for 


Art and Contrivance, are Fancies, of 6, 5, 4, and 


3 Parts, intended commonly for Viols. is this 
fort of Muſick the Compoſer (being not limited 
to words), doth imploy al his Art and . — 
on ſolely about the bringing in and carrying o 


of theſe Fuges, according to the Order and br. 


thod. formerly ſhe ed 

When he bas tryed all the Krell ways which 
be thinks fit to be uſed therein; he takes ſome 
other Point, and does the like with it': or elſe, 
for variety, introduces ſome Chromatic Notes, 
with Bin ndings and Intermixtures of Diſcords 3 
or, falls into fome lighter Humour like a Ma- 
drigal, or what elſe his own fancy ſhall lead him 
to : but {Hl concluding with fomething which 
hath Art and Excellency in it. 
Of this ſort you may ſee many Com firions 
made heretofbre in England _ Nifenſo eraboſco, 
Coperario, Lupo, White, Ward, Mico, Dr. Colman, 
and many more now Deceated: Alfo by Mr. 


Fenkins, Mr. Lock, and divers other excellent 


Men, Dotors and Barchelors i in Muſick. 

This kind of Muſick (the more js thepity) is 
now much negle&ed, by reaſon-of the F-arcity 
of * that underſtand it : their Ears being 
better i Ste aud more MTs car with _ 
and air uſick. ä | 

I 2 10 The 
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uments; in which, Points, 
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The next in dignity after a Fancy, is a Pavan, 


which ſome derive from Padua in Italy ; At fir 
ordained for a grave and ſtately manner of Dan- 


cing, (as moſt Inſtrumental Muſicks were in their 


ſeveral kinds, Fancies and Symphonies except- 


ed) but now grown up to a height of Compo- 


ſition made only to delight the Ear: if 
A Pavan, (be it of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 Parts) dot 
commonly confiſt of three Strains; each Stain to 
be play'd twice over. Now, asto any piece of 
Muſick that confifts of Strains, take theſe fol- 
lowing Obſervations. = 7 23104 
All Muſick concludes in the Key of its Com- 
ſition; which is known by the Baſs, as hath 
een ſhewn. This Key hath always other Keys 
—.— to it for middle Cloſes. (ſee pag. 36, 37.0 
f your Pavzn (or what elſe) be of three Strains; 
the firſt Strain may end in the Key of the Com- 
oſition, as the laſt doth: but the middle 
— mult always end in the Key of a middle 
01e. | | | M7 


: Sometimes tin fit Strain ders end inn mid 


dle Cloſe; and then the middle Strain muſt end 
in ſome other middle Cloſe; for two Strains 
following immediately one another, ought not 
to end in the ſame Key. The reaſon thereof is 
obvious; to wit, the ending ſtill in the ſame 
Key, doth reiterate the Aire too much; and 
different endings produce more variety. There. 
fore when there are but two Strains, let the firſt 
end in a middle Cloſs that both Strains may 
not end ale. | F 

I do confeſs I have been guilty my lf of this 
particular fault (by the —2 of others) in 
ſome things which 1 compoſed long ſince; but 
willingly acknowledge my error, that others 

may avold it. 8 = 
77 Next 


* 


SQ . „ 


S Ses goose 
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Next in courſe after a Pavan follows a Caliard, 
conſiſting ſometimes of two, and ſomerimes of 
three Strains. - Concerning their Endings, I re- 


fer you to what was laſt ſaid of a Pavar. This, 
(according to its name) is of a loftly and frolick 
movement. The Meaſure of it, always a Tripla, 


of three Minums to a Time. er) 19107 
An Alnane (ſo called from the Country 
whence it came, as the former from Gallia) is 
always ſet in Common Time like a Pavan ; but 
of a quicker and more airy movement. It 
commonly hath but two Strains, and therefore 
the firſt ought to end in a middle Key. 

In theſe, and other airy Muſicks of Strains, 
which now paſs under the common name of 
Aires, you will often hear ſome touches of Poin 
or Fuges; but not infiſted upon, or continued, 
as in Fancy-Muſick. | 

I need not enlarge my Diſcourſe to things 10 
common in each ones Ears, as Corants, Sar a- 
bands, Jiggs, Countrey-Dances, &c. of which 
forts, I have known ſome, who by a natural apt- 
neſs and accuſtorfied hearing of them would 
make ſuch- like (being untaught) though they 
had not ſo much Skill in Muſick as to Prick 
them down in Notes. | 

Seeing this Compendium cannot contain Ex. 
amples of all theſe which I give you account of, 
I would adviſe you to procure ſome, of ſuch 
kinds as you moſt affect; and Prick them down 
in Score, one Part under another, as the Exam- 
ples are ſet in this Book: That they may ſerve 
you as a Pattern to imitate. | | 

But let them be of ſome of the beſt eſteemed 
Compoſers in that kind of Muſick. 


13 Yoy 
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You need not ſeck Outlandiſh Authors, eſpe- 


way ; as well for their excellent, as their vari- 
ons and numerous Conſorts, of 3, 4, 5, and 6 
Parts, made properly for Inſtruments, of all 
which (as I faid) Fancies are the chief. 


cially for Inſtrnmental Mufick ; no Nation (in 
my Opinion) being equal to the Exgliſß in that 


A « 


NDIUM 


COMPE 
O P 5 
PRACTICAL MUSICK: 


— 


The Fifth PART. 


TEACHING 
The Contrivance of Canon, 


— ä — 


1 


| C1. Concerning Canon. 


Canon is a Fuge, ſo bound up, or fe- 


NX Parts muſt preciſely t the ſame 
Notes, with the ſame degrees riſing or falling, 
which were expreſſed by the Leading Part; and 
becauſe it is tyed to ſo ſtrict a Rule, it is there- 
upon called a Canon. 


Divers of our Country-men have been excel. 


lent in this kind of Muſick: but none (that I 
meet with) have publiſſid any Inſtructions for 
making a Canon. | 

x . 


14 Mr. 


ſtrained, that the following Part or 
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Mr. Elway Bevin profeſſes fair, in the Title- 
Page of his Book ; and gives us many Exam- 
ples of excellent and intricate Canons of divers 


ſorts ; but not one Word of Inſtruction how to 


make ſuch like. | 
Mr. Morley in his Þ1troduFion to Muſick, pag. 
172. ſays thus A Canon may be made in _ i 
ſtance comprehended within the reach of the Voice 
as the 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, IT, 12. or other, but 
for the Compoſition of Canons 19 general Rule can 
be given, as that which is performed by plain fight, 
wherefore Iwill refer it to your own Study to ſind out 
ſuch Points as you ſhall think fitteſt to be followed, 
and to frame and make them fit for your Canon.) 

If, as Mr. Morley ſays, no general Rule can be 
given, our Buſineſs muſt be to try whar helps 
we can afford a Learner towards the making of 
a Canon. I am the more inclined to offer un- 
to you this little Eſſay upon it, hecauſe the Ex- 
erciſe thereof will much enable you in all gther 
kinds of Compoſition; eſpecially where any 
thing of Fuge is concerned, of which, it is the 
Principal. And I will dire& you in the ſame 
Method which I did before in contriving a ſingle 
Fuge: that is, firſt, ro ſer down your material 
Notes; and then, to accommodate your other 
ohne oO 1 


$ 2. Canon of Two Parts. 


WE will, for more eaſe, begin with two Parts; 

and I will take the firſt rwo Semibreves of 

a former Fuge; to let you ſee the way and man- 

ner of it. The Canon ſhall be ſet in a 5th. above, 
and then your firſt Notes will ſtand thus 


By 


Cc, 


SI 


=o ll RR} 


a 
{ 
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| Contrivance of C (nat 
By 5th. 6th. 7th. &c. 


above or below is under- 
ſtood the diſtance of the 


ning Notes of either 
Parr. 

| Having ſet down your 
beginning Notes, your next buſineſs is, to fill up 
that vacant ſpace in the ſecond Bar, with what 
Deſcant you pleaſe; which may be done in this 
manner. N | | 


— — — — 


. Now, ſeeing that the 
following Part muſt al- 
ſo ſing the ſame Notes 
1 in a 5th. above; it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that 
you mult transfer the 
uad new Notes, to the 
upper Part; and apply new Deſcant to Them 
alſo: and in this manner you are to proceed 
from Bar to Bar; ſtill apply ing new Deſcant to 
the laſt removed Notes. 
In this manner you may continue Two Parts 
in One, to what length you pleaſe. A ſhort Ex- 
ample may ſuffice to let you ſee the way of it: 


— ” 
— — > 
—— , —— 
— > —_— 


Rey betwixt the begin- 
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Take notice, that the Canon ends where you 
ſee the little Arches over either part. The reſt 
is only to make up tbe Concluſion, as we com- 
monly do; unleſs we defign the Parts to begin 
over again, and 10 to go round without a Con- 
cluſion. 1 

In the foregoing example the following Part 
came in above the other Part; we will now take 
a view of it coming in under the leading Part, 
and after a-Semibreve Reft. The method is the 
ſame; only in This, we muſt remove the new 
added Deſcant downward, as before we carried 
it upward; ſtill making new Deſcant to the 
laſt removed Notes. | | 


4 


CT 


— — 
—_ 


9 —— 


8 
LON 


Whether your following Part comes in after 
a Sembreve or Minum Reſt, more or leis, the me- 
thod is the fame; as you may ſee in this next 
following: In which; the lower Part comes in 


after a Minum Ref, 


= HEE = 
Neither is there any more difficulty in ſet- 


ting your Canon a 7th. 9th. or any other diſtance 
ther above or below, than in thoſe which I 


have already ſhewed ; as * may ſee by the 


f ext following ſett in a ↄth. above. 


This, I ſuppoſe is ſufficient to let you ſee, 
ith how much eaſe (being a little exerciſed in 
) Two Parts in one may be carryed- on, to 
hat length or ſhortneſs you pleaſe. 
alas. 


La) 


pl 
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| 8 3. Canon of Three Parts. 


.W E will now make tryal of Three Parts in 
One, carryed on by the fame Method. In 
which the Notes of the leading Part muſt be re- 
moved upward or downward, according as the 
following Parts come in, either above or below 
the Leading Part, | N 

I will firſt ſet down the Beginning Notes o 
each Part, as I formerly did . | 


of a fingle Fuge, that you == 92 
may fee the firſt Platform = 


thereof, thus: 

That being done; the : 2 — 
firſt buſineſs is, to fill up the : — 
ſecond Bar of the Leading 1 


Part, with ſome Note or 
Notes which may agree Zo we, 
with that Part which came H 
in next after it; and add the ſaid Note or Notes 
to each of the other Parts in this manner: 
Then fill up the third ——_ 
Bar of the Leading Part 
with ſome Note or Notes 
which may agree with 
both the other Parts; 
ſtill add ing the ſaid Note 
or Notes to the other 
Parts. And thus yay 
are to do from Bar to 2 
Bar. 32 


But if you perceive that your following Parts 
begin to run counter one upon another by thel 
additional Notes; you mult, then try ſome © 
ther way z either by putting in a Reſt, or by alte 

| 2 WE Tine 


% 


Irhere the Canon ends: And the Reſts which 


that Canon is performed by plain fight. 
Example of Three Parts in One. | 


1 


If you would have your Canon to go round; 
the concluſion muſt be omitted; and each Part 
muſt begin again, when it comes to that Note 
which is marked with a little Arch over it, 


ae ſet at the beginning, before the following 
Parts, muſt be left out. And then the uſual 


way of Pricking it down, is only the leading 


Part, ſet alone; with Marks directing where 
the other Parts come in, as follows: 


43d Canon in the 5th, below and 4th. above. 


n 
and let my Cry come to thee. 


Hear ms 0 Lord, 


" | $ 


Contrivance of Canon. 2% © 
ring the courſe or Notes of the Leading Part : 
and in this particular it is (as Mr. Morley faid ) 


$4 of 


- 


C1 


x26. 4 Comperdinn of Mac. 
94. Of Canon in Uniſon. {7 x 


He ſame Method might ſerve for a Canon 
in Uniſon + That is to ſay, The leading 
Part muſt be accommodated to the following 
Part, when it comes in; and to both Parts 
' when they ſound together. 

But I will give you a nearer Notion of it: In 
reference whereto, you may conſider, that ſee 
ing each Part doth begin in the ſame Tone, i 
neceſſarily follows, that the foregoing Partsmuſt 
move into the Concords of the faid Tone; ei 
ther Aſcending or Deſcending ; and by this 
means the Sound of the ſame Tone will be con 
tinued ſo long as the Parts move in the Con- 


cords of that Key. — | FE 
As fer Frag — 
a 2 
_ i 
wn 5 Ele = PEA 
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By this you ſee- what Concords your Canon, ˖ 
muſt move into; your care being no more than T 
to avoid the conſecution of Perfects of the lame 
kind, and to diſpoſe your Parts (ſo much a 
you can) into different Concords, 


Example 


Contrivance of Canon. © 


Example ef Canon in Uniſon. 


moving by Degrees, 0 


. Yncopated or Driving Canon. 


Here is another ſort of Canon in Uniſon, 

in which the following Parts come in up- 

on a Crotchet, or upon a Minum Reſt, one after 

another; and this kind of Canon may be applyed 

to any Ground or Plain. ſong conſiſting of Semi- 

brevets, or of Brevet, if you double the length of 
the Deſcant- Notes. 55 | 

Iwill firſt ſhew the way of it upon Semibreves, 


Example, 


— — — * 
. yu ** — 
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4 Compendium of Muſick. 
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The Figures ſhew-the Concords of the Lead- If; 
ing Part to the Ground both Aſcending and 
Deſcending. If the Ground conſiſt of Breves, 
the length of the Deſcant-Notes muſt be dou- 
bled. And this I think may ſuffice, to let you 
ſee the order of your Deſcant, in thoſe Places | = 
where the Ground of Plain-ſong ſhall riſe or fall 
by Degrees. XI 7 
Il will now let you ſee how to order your De- — 
ſcant when the Ground ſhall move by Leaps. oe 
In which the movement of your Deſcant muſt 
be from 3d. to 3d. and your leading Part mult g 
alſo meet each Note of the Ground in a 3d 
both which are eafily affected, as you may ſee 
by the following Inſtances. 2 
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Minum into 
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iberty to break a 


s. and to ſer one of them in an Octave 


& you Havel 


now ſee the former degrees and 
eaps mixed one with another in this fol- 


7, when there ſhall be occaſion for it. 
lowing Example. 
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A 4. Canon in Uniſon to a 
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1 30 A Compendium of Muſick. 
"Here you ſee the g 8 ſtill beginning 
32d: to each Note of the Ground: Alſo 
4 6th, and 5th. following after the 7 to meet 
the next Note of the Baſs when it riſes one de- 
gies according to what, was ſhew in the Ex- 
of Degrees. : 
1 will now ferdown this Canon i in plain Notes, 
that you may better perceive, both t Syncopa- 
tion, and alſo how the Parts move from 3d. to 3d. 
ing where the Baſs removes but one degree; 
in which places they make a leap to a 4th. Alſo 
you may obſerve; in the leading Part (and like- 
wiſe thoſe that follow) two places, where a M. 
num is broken into two Crotchets, and one of them 
ſet an Octave lower, for better carrying on theAire 


of the Deſcant, and keeping the Fonts within due 
Er. pos | 
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We will 1 5 Example more in 1 this _ 
Ans longer longer Notes of the Ground; the Deſcan 
otes being 1 ren therero, 
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| | Contrivante of Canon. 


A 4. Canon in Uniſon. 
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In theſe Sencore ted Canons you may obſerve, 
that Two of the Parts do move up and down in 
an even Meaſure; and the other Part (by reaſon 
of its coming in upon an odd Reſt) doth drive 
or —_ in betwixt _ 

2 


8 
— — 
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132 4 Compendium of: Mack. 
After the ſame manner of Syncopation or dri- 
ving, Canons may be made (though not upon a 
Ground) the Parts being ſet a 4th. 5th. or 8th. one 
from another; as you may ſee by theſe two fol. 
lowing, made by the excellent Mr. Matthew Lock, 
Compoſer in ordinary to His Majeſty. 


43. Canon in the 8th. and 4th. below. 


Sect EE 
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A 3. Canon in the 5th. below and 4th, above. 


ee 


e 
Fe 


The Rule or Method of which is this; that the 
Parts (whether Afcending or Deſcending) proceed 
from 3d. to 3d. like the former two Canons inUni- 
ſon: And break off to a 4th. the contrary way, to 
keep the Canon in due decorum; which otherwiſe, 
would Aſcend or Deſcend beyond due * 
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The poſi 
'Harmonical Diviſion of an Octave, which hath its 


Contrivance of Canon. 
poſition of the Parts, is according to the 


5th. in the lower place. The Driving Part is the 
— z as you may Pe in their 888 
ples. 


f 5 6. Of Canon 7 Note Higher or Lower. 


(Anon a Note Higher, is when each Part comes 


in a Tone or Note above another; as you 
may ſee in this next following; made by the fore- 
—_ Mr. Mat. Lock (to whom Ido acknowledge 
my ſelf much obliged, both for his ſuggeſtions 
and aſſiſtance in this Treatiſe.) This depends up- 
on fight; and therefore no Rule to be given 
excepting the helps formerly mentioned. 


Canon a Note Higher. 


Canon a Note Lower, is when the "I come 
in a Tone or Note undereach other ; as you may 
ſee by the next following; made by « our firſt pro- 

. Method; with ſome little — to 

c. g 


K 3 Example 
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Which may be Prickt in ene ſingle Part, and 
marked in manner as follo css. 4 


A 3. Canon a Note lower. 


2 1 


Where Note, that the fol- 
lowing Parts come in, as they 
e ſtand in backwrard order, be- 
hind the ad Part. And this is the beſt wa 
of Marking a Canon; eſpecially, when the fol- 
lowing Parts come in upon ſeveral Keys; which 


e 


may be known by the ſeveral Cliffs, wulich de- 


vote thoſe Keys, and do alſo ſhew the compaſs 


of the Canon. 1 
$ 7. Of Canon Rifing or Falling a Note. 
Here is another ſort of Canon which Riſes 

or Falls a Note, each time it is repeated; 
and may be Compoſed by our firſt Method; on- 
ly you muſt contrive it ſo, that it may end apt- 


ly for that purpoſe. 

n PUIPOL — © 
Canon Riſing a Note each Repetition, 
"Ys 37H 8. P 27 ' 


Canon Falling a Note each Repetition. 
* 6“ 2 1 


= 
$ 8. Of Retrograde Canon, or Canon | 
GOme Canons are made to be Sung Recte & Re- 


tro (as they phraſe it ;) that is Forward and 
Backward; or one PartF Ir and another Back- 


area 
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136% A Compendiny of Maſet. 


[2 
ward. Which may ſeem a great Myſtery, and a 
buſineſs of much ntricacy 2 fore one know the 


way of doing it : but — being known, it is the 
eaſieſt of all forts of Canons. This which follows 


ſhall ſerve for zn Example of it. * 5 
Canon Fehr 6 & e * 


Either of theſe alone, is a Caen * wo Parts, 
one Part ſinging forward; the other, beginning 
at the wrong end, and finging the Notes RR 
ward. .The Com 8 whereof i is no more 

than this which follo 


** Only the end of 
= one Part, is — to 
| the end of the other 


in a retrograde form; 
as upon examination 
you will eafily find; 
if you look back up- 
on the froke which you ſee Kn through the 
middleof either. And after the ſame manner you 
may add more Parts to them if you pleaſe. 
There is another way of Compoſing Muſick 

to be play d or ſung forward and — 
to the ſame effect) which is, by making the Parts 
double, as two Trebles, two Baſſes, Kc. as you ſee 
here following. 
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Here you have two Trebles and two Baſſes ; 


which, as they now ſtand, may be played or ſu 
as l backward as forward; and will reſemble 


a Leſſon of wo Strains: the firſt forward; and 
the ſecond Strain backward ; as upon trial you 


will-perceiye. But if you would have one Part 
to be ſung Backward, whilit the ather fings for- 
ward; you muſt then turn one of the Trebles, and 
likwiſe one of the Baſſes, the contrary way; and 


Joyn them together, ſo, that their two ends may 


meet in the middle of the Leſſon; as you ſee in 
the following Example : and then the Harmony 
will be right, whether you ſing them backward 
or forward ; or one Part forward and the other 
Part backward. Likewiſe, two may ſing the Tre- 


ble; one forward, the other backward ; and o- 


ther Two, the Baſſe in like manner z and then, 
it is a Canon of four Parts in two. 


E xample, 


— 


. 


— ui8 Acme f Miſh. 
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| In like manner you may compoſe Six Partsin E 
NM Three; or Eight Parts in Four, by adding two 9 
Alte, or two Tenors, or both; and then joynin f 
| t too ee eee theſe Trebtes a — 
l aſſes. 18 | — 

| y this which hath been ſhewed, I ſuppoſe 


you ſee the way of Retr e Deſcant. 'But I 
muſt advertiſe you, not to ſet any Notes with 
Pricks after them, in this way of Ree & Retro, 
becauſe the Pricks, in the Retro, will ſtand on 
the wrong fide of the Notes. Alſo, you mult be 
wary how you uſe Diſcords therein; leſt, in the 
Revert or Retro, they hit upon the beginning in- 
ſtead of the latter part of the Note. 
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99. Of Double Deſcanr. | #- 
lage 
you 
whil 
Rep! 


T is called Double Deſcant when the Parts 
are fo contrived, that the Treble may be made 
the Baſs, and the Baſs the Treble. I will give you 
an Example of it in Canon; per Arſm & Theſin, 
that (for brevity) I may compriſe both under 
one; as in the Example next following. 


Double 
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Double Deſcant on Canon per Arſin & Theſin. 


y 
2 difficult buſineſs 


ready in his 
gell, but I ſhall. 
render it as plain 
- and caſie as I did 
the firſt Examples of Two Parts in One; for it 


may be performed by the fame Method. Only 


in this, you muſt invert the Notes as you place 
them in the following Part; accommodating 
your New Deſcant (Bar after Bar) to the Notes 
ſo inverted; as you may eafily perceive by this 


Inſtance of i its beginnin 
3 Tut But T muſt give 


you one Caveat ; 
which is, that you 
muſt not uſe any 
5ths. in this kind 
of Double Def- 
cant, unleß in Paſ- 
ſage or Binding like'a Diſcord: becauſe, when |. 
you change the Parts, making That the Treble 

which before was the Baſs (which is called the 


Reply) thoſe 5tbs. wil be changed into qths. 
The 


to one that is not 


Te Canon begun in Uniſon, which, in the 
Reply, is changed into an 8th. But the ſame Me- 
thod ſerves in what diſtance ſoever it be ſer. » 


9 10, Of Canon to a Plain Song propoſed. 
FP you formerly how to Compoſe a Can- 
Jon in Uniſon to any Ground of Plain Jong 
cConſiſting of Semibreves or Breves; and gave you 
Rules for it. But this which I am no to ſpeak 
of, cannot be reduced to any Rule, (that I know). 
as depending meerly upon fight : and therefore, 
all we can do, is only to give you what help or 
aſſiſtance we are able, towards the effecting ofit. 
We will take (for Inſtance) one of Mr Ebay 
Bevir's not to be named without due praiſe for 
his excellent Book of Canons, Printed 1631. 
where you have Examples of Canons upon the 
ſame Plain-ſong, in. all. the diſtances contained 
in an OFave;z of which this is one 
| Now, 


Now, as to the 8 Firſt you are to 
conſider, what Notes will ſerve your preſent pur- 
ſe for the Leading Part, and alſo ſure your fol- 
owing Part in reference to the next Note of the 
Plain-Song. When you have found out Notes that 
will fit both theſe occaſions, Prick them down; 


and then your begiming _ 
will ſtand in this manner, == 


Then you are to fill up 
the vacant Bar of theLea- 
ing Part. with ſuch Notes 
as may alſo ſerve the fol- 
lowingPartin referenceto 
the next ſucceed ing Note 
of the Plain- Song; thus, 


— 
IOW ITY 


And in this man- 
ner you are to pro- 
con” _ — | 

ill fillkng the e 
Bar of the Leading 
Part, with ſuch Notes 
as may agree, both 
with the preſent Note 
of the Plain-ſong, and 
E: ſerve 


242 4 Compendium e Mefick. 

ſerve the following Fart for the next Note of 

the Plain-ſong alſo. © 

The fame Method is to be obſerved though 
the Plain- ſong be placed betwixt, or above the 
other Parts. As * whether your Canon be 

ſet in à 4th. 6th. th. 9th. ot any 25 diſtance 
either above or below : as you may ſee by theſe 

two following Examples: 


A, 3 * 4 
11 
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| FP "IF | Canon in the 13th , 2 
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Contrinance tf Canan. 
$ x1. Of Gateb or Round. 


Muſt 7 — — mn we r 
ueſt and common ugh 
. all thoſe which we have er 
and that is, a Catch ox Round : Some call it 2Ca- 
non in Uniſon ; or a Canon conſiſting of Periods. 
The contrivance whezeof 1 is not intricate : for, if 


bas compole any Strain, of three. or four 
arts, ſetting ham all within the ordinary com- 


paſs of a Voice; and then place one Part at the 
end of another, in hat order you ae fer ſo as 
they may aptly make ac N you 
** fled 4 Cn 


Here you have the Parts AS they are Compoſ- 
ed; and next you ſhall have them ſer one at the 
end ot another, with a Mark directing where the 
following Parts are to come in; as you ſ in 
this * Example. 


4 
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Having given you theſe Lights and Inſtruct- 
ions for the Contrivance of Canon, which is the 
laſt, and (eſteemed) the Intricateſt Part of Com. 
poſition ; I-mult refer the Exerciſe of it, to your 


all 
ſuch Inſtructions as I thought cal money 
Ut it 


a man is made a Singer . by Compoſing he 
Iis ce 


